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PyCCKim (HyiOTEKIt B0JIb4>il 

Co6paHie pasckasoBii b noBtcrett HSBftcTRuxii pyccksxii anropoB^* — 

npeHMyiuecTBeHRO h31} pvcckoii 3kH3HH h pycckaro 6btTa. Ka^k^aii kHHsk- 

ka salLiioHaerb bii cedi coBeputeuHO salcoHMeHHoe npoH8Be4eHie, oTne- 

MarauHoe na Be^eneBOii 5yMart qerksM-b b iiCHtaUfb uipR4)T0M'b. 





I. TpyHii. Paacka3% Aiupui IlmiKkA- 
ro (n. U. McjibHHkoBa). C-b i ot4. kapr. 
M i pHC. rb Tckcrb xy4. B A. no^xkooa. 
IX. 3{ k., rb nankl) 40 k. 

3. KpachmI ^oHAPb. PaKkirb 

H. r. ByttBTNHA. C% 1 0T4. kipT. B. A. 

no4flkoBa. U. 31 k., 3% nankt 40 k. 

I. A^un IiEPixBATOBA. Pttckas^ 
K. C. Bapahuebhha. Cb 1 ot4. kapr. X74. 
A. CkHprex4o. U. a) k., rb nankt 40 k. 

4. Mhthha hnba. Paackarb H. r. ^- 
«irrN4A. C% 1 0T4. kapr. xy4. B. A. Uojut- 
koBa. U. i{ k., rb nankt )o k. 

). 3B«840 4kA. Paackarb ILiAB4iH 
Arkkvami*th. C-b 1 ot4. kapr. m | pnc. rb 
Tckcrt xy4. H. H. O^ivuiaHCKaro. U. i{ k., 
rb nankt )o k. 

6. IlTNviiwioB'b. Pasckasb A. B. Pa- 
auiA. C-b 1 0T4. kapr. U. 40 k., rb nankt ( { k. 

7. KPECTbllllckAa CBA4bBA. Pa** 

ckan AAx 4tTeft C. M. MakAPOBoft.Ci aoT4. 
kapr. U. a{ k., rb nankt 40 k. 

8. MPHbkA. IIoxoJk4eHiji 04R0II co6a- 
kN. Pasckaai K. CTAiookoBNMA. C-b 4 0T4. 
kapr. N CO MHor. pnc. rb rekcrt A. If. Cv- 
4apyitikiiiia n 4p. xy4. U. 40 k., rb nankt { ( k. 

9. CHACTbX BMTb BOrATMMV 

Paackasb A. E. Pashha. C% 1 0T4. kapr. 
I|. 2{ k., rb nank-b 40 k. 

10. KAHPH-b Po;k4XCTBA. IIOBtCTb 

44a 4tTei C. M. MAkAPOBoff. C% 1 0T4. 
kapr. U. 35 k., rb nankt 40 k. 

II. BxpBM. PasckarbC. M. MAkAPOBoA. 
U. )o k., rb nankt 4{ k. 

la. CbBTjIuI nPA84BMk'b. Pas- 

ckarb C. M. MAkAPOBoll. C-b 2 0T4. kapr. 
U. 3{ k., rb nankt 40 k. 

I). IlAlirKPAH^-IIPrAP-k, BBAHCkll 

oxoTHHki. PasckaBb A. E. Pasmha. C% 
I 0T4. kapr. U. a{ k., rb nankt 40 k. 

14. To^MTo MOJkuo. Pasckasb A. B. 
KpypjioBA. C% 6 0T4. kapT. xy4. B. A. Ta6y- 
pHHa. U. 40 k., Bt nankt H k. 

If. Hetpo AkuHMv Pasckarb A. E. 
Pashha. C-b 1 0T4. kapr. U. 3( k^ rb 
nankt 40 k. 

16. CXHHk-b N TpONVlMB-b 4BRb. 

Pasckasb C. M. MAkapoBoft. C% 1 0T4. 
kapr. U. 20 k., Bt ^a^k^ )( k. 

17. H04b HA llBAHOBl 4BHb. Pa«- 

ckjsi> C. M. MAkAPOBoft. C% 1 0T4. kapr. 
II. 20 k., B-b nankt }{ k. 

18. Kakl noAMATb COvIHEHHtalii 

.lyqi. Pasckasb A. E. Pashha. C% i 
0T4. kapT. II. ao k., B-b nankt }( k. 



19. CpBA4A, 40BP04PUlBtalA C.IOH-b. 

Pasckas^ A. E. Pashha. Cb 1 0T4. kapr. 
U. ao k., Bb nankt u k. 

ao. TAPAHbkA. Paackasb Aa4Pn He- 
HiPckAro (n. U. MubUHkoBa). C-b 4 0T4. 
kapr. xy4. B. A. Ta6ypHiia. U. 3$ k., Bt 
nankt 40 k. 

31. IlETPPCb MAPTblH»k-b. IIOBtCTb 

H. H. BPEuiko-BPEuikoBckAPO. C-b 4 0T4. 
kapr. xy4. B. B. nouakoBa. U. J( k., Bb 
nankt 40 k. 

aa. SaffkA. Pasckasb M. B. MicmkoBa. 
C-b 3 pic. U. )o k., Bb nankt 4{ k. 

3|. 6«4Hbll HH4yCM. IIOBtCTb M. 5. 

MMcnkoBA. Cb 4 0T4. kapr. xy4. H. Bor4a- 
HOBa. U. 30 k., B-b nank-B }( k. 

34. 40MHk-b c-b UB«TAMH. — CtA> 

PMR CA40BHHkv PasckasM M. B. Mhctb- 
koBA. c-b I 0T4. kapr.  Ct l pHC. B-b 
-rekcrt. U. ao k., rb nankt )) k. 

2j. 0P4AH4V — n09T-b  C040- 

BEil. PascklSM M. B. MMcrakoBA. C% 1 0T4. 
kapr. U. If k.. rb nankt }o k. 

36. BM«S4'b B-b 4epeBB». Pasckasib 
M. B. MHcmkoBA. Cb i 0T4. kapr. U. ao k., 
rb nankt }f k. 

37. BocnoMNHAHia moepo toba- 
PM j^A. Paackasb M. B. MncTflkoiA. C-b 1 
0T4. kapr. H. B. CwukoBa. U. 3( k^ rb 
nankt 40 k. 

38. 40BPOE C.10B0. PasckasM 4411 
4tTel B. CaMoA-ioBiiH-b. C-b pnc. U. ao k., 
rb uankt }f k. 

39. C » p n p h s %. PasckasM 44a 4tTel B. Ca- 
MoiuoBHM-b. Cb PMC. U. 30 k., rboankt )( k. 

)o. Hataua roP4«EBA. PaackasM 

4411 4t 1 eft B. CaMO|40BM4V Cb pMC U- 1 s 1^ 

Bb naukt )o k. 

}i. ArJBhM. PasckasM juu itrel 
B. CAMofLioBM*rb. C-b pncTHkovb. II. i{ k., 
rb nankt )o k. 

)3. Ill MPS. lb. Pasckas* am 4tTdl 
B CAMoff40BH4-b. C% picyakon. D. i( k., 
rb nankt }o k. 

M. FoPbkAi cy4bBA. Pasckarb 44« 
4tTei B. CAMoA40BH«rb. Cb pncyukoMb. 
U. i{ k.. rb nankt )o k. 

)4. nP0ME4bkHPBaiBI C<IACTbl. 

Pasckarb fC4AB4iH ^ykAuiiBN«rb. Cb 4 0T4. 
njuncrp. n 1 pHC. rb Tckcrm. U. ao k^ 
B-b nankt )s k. 

)(. H«MEtt-b M CTPAtUI4HI|[(B. 4b* 

pasckasa HTb micHas. h crj i. Arshm H. H. 
uoTAnEHko. C-b pNcjrHkaMi B. IIo4aKOBa  
A. K)if]r4ckaro. U. ao k., rb nankt m k. 
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DEAR CHILDREN: 

The foUawing stories are some which old squaws^ in their wigwams , have told over 
and over again to the young Indians gathered around the camp fires ^ in the back'- 
woods of Am^ericOf while the wolves howled in the distance^ and the air was filled 
with the strange nightrsounds^ which only the forest knows. 

You wiU see running through them all a fanciful belief in Spirits^ or Manitos^ 
as the Indians call them; in m^gic; and in the ability of animals to talky and take 
part in human affairs. 

This mxikes these old legends very interesting^ and enables us to understand^ 
in some measure, the Indians* outlook upon life. 

We see in these stories^ how many good qualities^ such as obedience to parents^ 
kindness to animals^ bravery^ truthfutness^ and gratitude were highly valued 
by these poor, ignorant people^ as we are apt to regard them; and it would be well 
if we took these lessons to heart ourselves. 

The story of Mondamin is a very beautiful one^ and^ when you are older^ 
perhaps you will read Longfellow* s ^*Song of Hiawatha.'* Then you wilt see 
that the poet has woven this legend into his song, making it appear, there, as 
one of the adventures of Hiawatha himself. 

Hiawatha is only another title by which Manabozho, whose name you vnll 
find in one of these stories, appears. 

I hope that you wHl enjoy reading this book, for if you do, perhaps I may have 
some more stories at another time. 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 

Gower Glynn. 




A great Chief had two sons, and, from the time 
they were bom, they were dffierent in every way. 
One was strong, straight, and handsome; fearless, 
and daring ; and was called Straight Arrow. The 
other was a weakling, small and Ill-formed, 
timid and nervous, patient and gentle as a squaw.' 

They called him Passing Cloud, for his father 
had said that, like a little cloud, he would melt 
away long before he had time to grow up to man- 
hood. 

Indeed his father had been minded, at first, 
not to give him a chance of growing up at all, 
but, after the Indian fashion, to do away with 
one who would never be a credit to his family or 
to his tribe. 

However, bis motlur, whose heart had gone 
out to her poor, weak, helpless baby boy, pleaded 
for him, and so saved his life. 





6 MONDAMIN AND PASSING CLOUD 

Except by bis mother, be was treated hj all 
witb scorn and contempt, and since neidier bit 
fatiier nor bis big brother took any notice of him, 
he was brought up in the company of the squaws. 

He beard at night in the wigwams from the 
" Hocomls," or old grandmothers, many stories 
about the great Spirits, the happy hunting* 
groimds, the little Spirits or Hanitos, " obis " or 
charms, and the Jossakeeds, or mediclne-meOf 
who could perform many wonderful and terrlUe 
things. 

Passing Cloud, as a child, feared the medicine- 
men more than anything else, and used to lie 
awake night after night thinking of the terrible 
sights he had once seen at a medlclne-dance to 
which he had been taken. 

Thus things went on tUl his elder brother, 
Stral^^t Arrow, became old enough to midei^ 
the great fast which all Indian boys have to go 
through at the beginning of their career, In order 
to fit them to bear with fortitude the privations 
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and hardships with which they must expect to 
meet hi after life. 

Straight Arrow was so strong that he was able 
to fast for eleven days— which is an unusually 
long time— in the little lodge which had been 
built for hhn In a lonely part of the woods. 

Early on the twelfth morning, his proud father 
took him food, and asked eagerly of what he had 
dreamed during his fast; for it Is believed by tlie 
Indians that whatever is dreamt of during these 
periods of fasting will have the greatest influence 
over their future lives. 

Great was the joy of the Chief, therefore, to 
learn that his son, Straight Arrow, had dreamed 
of " Mishe-Mokwa," the big Bear. 

" Surely, my son will become a mighty hunter," 
cried he, triumphantly, as he led Straight Arrow, 
who, faint with his long fast, was scarcely able 
to walk, back to the village. 

" He has dreamed of ' Mishe-Hokwa,' and 
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the spirit of the big Bear will be with him all his 
life." 

Everybody shouted congratulations to Straight 
Arrow, and the Chief gave his son as a present 
his strongest bow, which the boy had often 
coveted. 

Poor Passing Cloud was more than ever neg- 
lected after this, and, when, a few moons later, 
Straight Arrow shot his first bear, and there was 
a great feast made In his honor at which all the 
great men of the tribe were present, Passing 
Cloud was not even allowed to come amongst 
the company, lest his puny figure should dis- 
grace the family. 

After this Straight Arrow was ever with his 
father, hunting, and shooting, and pleasing him 
more and more every day by his exploits; and 
the contrast between his two sons when he saw 
poor, feeble Passing Cloud always about the 
wigwams helping the squaws In their work, was 
so great that at last the Chief's pride could stand 




It no longer, and he announced that Passing 
Cloud must be driven away from the village, 
never again to return. 

No one pleaded for him but his mother, and she 
begged hard that he might, at least, be allowed 
to go through with his fast, and see what Spirit 
would come to him In his dreams. 

" Pah I " said the father, " He has no desires 
beyond that of being with the squaws to call a 
Spirit to hhn." 

"Indeed, my fatherl" said Passing Cloud, 
earnestly, " I have a great desire." 

"What Is it?" laughed his father bitterly. 
i' To be a warrior, or Chief? Perhaps you 
aspire to be a mighty hunter like my son Straight 
Arrow." He would not even admit the words, 
" your brother." 

" No, none of these, my father! " aald Passing 
Cloud humbly, " for I know that my feeble 
strength will not permit of It; stlU, I have a great 
desire to do something, or to bring something 
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Into the world which will benefit my feUow-men, 
and make them happier." 

Hts father laughed him to scorn. 

" You? " he cried hai^y. " What can you do 
to bring happiness to the earth? However, go 
to your fasting, but remember that imless some 
Spirit comes to Inspire you to do something better 
than sit among the squaws, and listen to old- 
mothers' stories, you will be put out from the 
village forever. Gol" 

Passing Cloud's mother went far Into the 
woods, and found a little, open, sunny space, 
near to a running stream, and here she built for 
her son a fasting-lodge, placing in It a little mat, 
which she had woven, for him to lie upon. 

" Oh, my son ! " she said " Fast long to appease 
your father, but, shice your body Is weak, see, 
here are roots and berries growing near which 
you may eat to stay thee in thy fast without 
anybody being the wiser of It." 

" Nay I my mother, that would not truly be 




fasting," said Passing Cloud, "I will try to 
live without food till the eighth day; come then 
and bring me nourishment." 

And his mother went away weeping, after 
promising to return on the eighth day. 

Now Passing Cloud came forth from his lodge, 
after his mother had gone, and looked atx)ut 
and admired the strange trees, and flowers, and 
grasses, and berries which grew about him — for 
he had always taken an interest in these things— 
and he thought of the Good Spirit who had sent 
them to the earth; and he felt that it would be 
good, if he could always remain among them, 
and do without slaying or kllltng at all. 

But alas I He knew that the roots and plants 
surrounding him, though they might keep life 
in a man for a short time, could not be relied 
upon to supply his needs for the whole year. 
And, thinking tiius, he drank of the stream, 
and then, entering his lodge, he laid himself 
down to sleep. 
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Presently he dreamed that a handsome stranger 
appeared before him clad In fine gannents of a 
bright green color, and, with waving plimies of 
silvery sheen above his head. 

Passing Cloud arose from his mat and saluted 
the stranger, courteously, and as became one of 
high rank. 

" Who are you? " he asked, finally. 

" I am Hondamin, your friend," was the reply, 
spoken In soft, beautiful accents. 

"Alas!" said Passing Cloud, "I have no 
friend, nor have I ever had one, save my mother." 

'* Nevertheless, I am your friend," persisted 
Hondamin, "and I have come to help you in 
your desire to bring into the world somethbig to 
add to the happiness of your fellow-men." 

" And how may that be done? " eagerly asked 
Passing Cloud. 

" By wrestling with me, and slaying me," 
said Mondamin gravely. 

Passing Cloud looked at him In great astonish- 
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ment for a moment, and then burst Into mirthless 
laughter. 

" I fear then," said he, " that my desire must 
go unfulfilled, for not only would my lack of 
strength prevent me from wrestling with jou, 
but, since you have come to me as a friend, and 
the only one I have ever known, how can I slay 
you? " 

" But this you must do, If you would both gain 
your desire, and also make me happy." 

" Hake you happy,— by slaying you? " cried 
Passing Cloud, wonderingly. 

" Even so," replied Mondamin, " I am a Spirit, 
and I have been sent here to help and comfort 
you, and this I can never do, fully, while I am 
alive. Besides, Z can never return to the Land 
of Spirits from which I came, while my Spirit Is 
tied to this body to which I appear before you." 

Passing Cloud's heart was full of love and, 
because he had never before found anyone to 
bestow his affection upon, he looked now upon 




the beautiful stranger> and his heart yearned 
towards him so that he cried aloud : — 

" Oh, my friend; If Indeed It Is true that I have 
found a friend at last, how shall I possibly do 
this thing which you ask? Have I found a friend 
only to lose him again? I would have you stay 
with me here, Mondamin, for I love you. I 
cannot slay you ! ** 

"Nay! then," replied Mondamin, "you do 
not love me sufficiently. You do not understand. 
Come with me I We will leave our bodies here, 
and your Spirit shall come with mine to my own 
land that you may know from what you are 
keeping me." 

After this Mondamin spoke some magical 
words, and their bodies fell from them like cast- 
ofiF garments; and their two Spirits, light, free, 
and buoyant, passed out from the lodge, and on, 
and on tUl at last they came to the edge of the 
Great Lake. 

Here they found two canoes, clear as crystal, 
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with paddles which glittered like drops of dew. 
Entering these, they made their way to the centre 
of the Lake. 

Presently, there was borne on the air most 
beautiful strains of music; and slowly an island 
came in sight, on which Passing Cloud could see 
beautiful trees and flowers growing; and, amid 
the trees, happy people passing and repassing, 
while, mingled with the music, were the songs 
of joy which the happy Spirits were singing. 

" We may go no nearer," warned Mondamin^ 
" for it is safely guarded, but, behold the home 
from which you are keeping me so long as I 
remain on earth." 

And Passing Cloud feasted his eyes awhile on 
the beauties of the Land of Spirits and listened, 
breathlessly, to the enrapturing music, then, he 
gave a great cry. 

"Come back I Comeback! Hy friend Hon- 
damln! I will not be selfish I I love you now 
suflSclently to part from you, if it is for your 
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happiness. Come back, and I will wrestle with 
you, and, If possible, slay your body so that your 
Spirit may return to this beautiful place. Though 
I shall be desolate, bereft of my only friend. 

And Mondamln smiled and said, " It Is welt! " 

And they returned together to the lodge in the 
woods, and their Spirits entered once more Into 
their bodies. 

Now Passing Cloud by this time was faint for 
want of food, still, he struggled with his friend 
Mondamin, and somehow seemed to gain strength 
from the contact with his body. 

Yet Hondamln prevailed and Passkig Cloud 
was thrown, Mondamln bending over him and 
whispering " I will come again tomorrow! " 

Then Passing Cloud awoke. 

All the day long, he wondered over his strange 
dream, and what it might portend, and he sighed 
whenever he thought of Mondamln, his new 
found friend, and the painful task which he had 
to perform. 
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He went several times to the brook and refresh- 
ed himself by drinking of the clear water, and at 
night he laid himself down eagerly, hoping to 
find his friend again In his dreams. 

When he slept, Mondamln came once more and, 
greeting him kindly, bade him wrestle, and, If 
possible, overthrow him. 

Then again, as before. Passing Cloud felt the 
strength from Mondamln's body flowing into his 
own as they wrestled, so that, though he had 
now been fasting for nearly three days, he was 
stronger than before. 

Nevertheless, he could not prevail over Mon- 
damln, and, after a long time, the contest ended 
as it had done before, and Mondamln went away 
promising to return on the following day. 

This went on day by day, and Passing Cloud, 
despite his long fast, gained strength with each 
day while Mondamln became weaker and weaker, 
till at last the seventh day arrived and with it 
came Mondamln as usual. 
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Greeting Passing Cloud he said, " You are 
my dear friend, and this day you will be successful. 
I feel that my body is growing weaker while my 
Spirit ardently longs to be free. You will over- 
come me In this oiu' last wrestle, and I want you 
to make me a promise. Where the ground Is 
soft and smooth make a grave for my body; let 
no grass, nor flower, nor weed, grow over It. 
Bury It carefully, and one day It will thank you." 

Then Passing Cloud wrestled with him, and 
finally overcame him so that Mondamin was 
dying. 

Passing Cloud held him tenderly In his arms. 
and his friend whispered with his last breath, " I 
will wait for you in the Happy Island! " 

Then Passing Cloud laid him down on the 
ground; his Spirit was free, for his body was 
dead. 

At first a great wave of sorrow swept over 
Passing Cloud as he saw the body of his beautiful 
friend lying lifeless before him, and then, re- 




memberlng how happy he must now be In the 
Land of Spirits, he rejoiced, and awoke. 

He was not In the least surprised to find that 
Hondamln's body was really lying In the lodge 
on the ground beside him, and he arose early and, 
after searching for a smooth, soft place, he dug 
a grave for his friend. 

He lined It with dry leaves and moss, and then 
laid Hondamln's body away to rest, covering It 
carefully over with earth, and smoothing the 
ground down neatly. 

Soon after this, Passing Cloud's mother came 
to the lodge with food for him as she had pro- 
mised, for It was now the eighth day. 

" My son! " she cried eagerly, " of what have 
you dreamt? Have you seen ' Mishe-Mokwa,' 
the big Bear; or ' Meengau,* the big Wolf; or 
' Mlssl,' the Panther? If so, you will surely 
become a great hunter like your brother : or have 
you perchance dreamt of * Mlgaze,' the big Eagle? 
If so, you will become great a warrior." 




" I have only dreamed that I have found a 
friend, and we wrestled together, and I overcame 
him and Blew him," he said. 

And his mother thought for a long time, and 
wondered what this dream might mean. 

" Since you overcame him," she said at last, 
" It must mean that you will become great and 
powerful. Come I let us go and tell your father." 

So they returned to the village, and the Chief, 
Passing Cloud's father; and Straight Arrow, his 
brother; and many people were gathered to hear 
what Passing Cloud's dreams had been while 
he had been fasting. 

And he told them all the same story which be 
had told to his mother, how he had found a friend, 
and In wrestling had overcome and slain him. 

And no one could Interpret the dream, so they 
sent at last for the Jossakeed, or Hedlclne-Uan, 
who came leaping and shouting into their midst, 
Bounding a drum, and shaking a rattle. 

He Wore a horrible bead-drew to which horns 




were attached, and to his clothes were tied dried 
toads, and snakes, and other loathsome reptiles. 

No wonder Passing Cloud shrank from him 
with the old childish fear, as the Jossakeed 
danced wildly before him, shaking the rattle In 
bis face and yelling hideously. 

At his father's command, Passing Cloud re- 
peated the substance of his dreams, and all 
waited for the Medicine- Man's pronouncement. 

" It Is mere folly," he said at last, " To slay a 
foe In battle, or by stealth Is honorable; but to 
6lay a friend — It Is the act of a fooll Passing 
Cloud will never do anything good for the tribe 
and Is, Indeed, a danger to It, since he kills his 
own friends. He must be put away I " 

At this there was a great confusion and outcry, 
and, despite his mother's pleadings, the Chief 
ord^ed that Pa»lng Cloud should at once be put 
out from the vlUage, never to return ; and that it 
should be death to anyone who gave him food 
or succor. 




And 60 Passing Cloud, driven away from home» 
was glad to go back to the shelter of the little 
lodge In the woods where for a few days he lived 
on roots and berries, consoling himself as best 
he could by thinking of his friend Mondamln, 
and carefully tending his grave, keeping It free 
from grass and weeds. 

One morning, he noticed coming through the 
fresh soil a tiny shoot of such a vivid green color 
that It reminded him of nothing so much as ths 
beautiful garments worn by Mondamln. 

He could not find It In his heart to uproot It, 
but decided that he would watch It grow for a 
little while to see what it might turn out to be. 

It grew up, imllke anything Passing Cloud 
had ever seen before. Tall, and straight, and 
graceful as Mondamln had been, and with soft, 
silken green leaves, the exact color of Mondamln's 
clothes; while, stranger than all, from the head 
of the plant there presently grew a long, waving 
plume with a silver sheen exactly like that which 
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Mondamln had worn over his head. What 
wonder then that Passing Cloud treasured, and 
tended carefully, the beautiful plant which lo 
strongly reminded him of the lost friend. 

And now, the berries and roots, upon which 
Passing Cloud had lived all this while, began to 
grow scarce, and he wondered how he should 
manage to live when they were all gone; until, 
one day, he noticed that the green plant which he 
now called Mondamln, after his friend, had two 
shoots springing out of its sides like two hands, 
and that each one held a long green package or 
sheath; and, out of curiosity, one day he tore 
off the covering of one of these, and found 
inside a long cone covered all over with beautiful 
gold-colored seeds. 

He ate one of these and found It very bard, 
but delicious In flavor. So he looked for a big 
hollow stone, and, putting some of the yellow 
seeds Into this, he pounded them with another 
stone Into a fine meal, which he mixed with a 
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little water and made Into a little round of cake. 
He found It very nourishing and exceedingly 
pleasant to the taste, and then he remembered 
what Mondamin had promised. " Bury my body 
carefully " he had said, " and one day it will 
thank you." 

" This then Is Mondamln's body thanking me," 
said Passing Cloud every time he enjoyed some 
of the golden meal. 

Now before the seeds had all been eaten, Pass- 
ing Cloud wisely thought of burying a few of 
them in the earth, so he sought some soft, smooth 
ground, and freed it from weeds and grass, and 
burled the seeds carefully in It. 

He was soon rewarded by seeing them shoot 
up above the earth, and before many moons had 
passed, he had grown a fine field of waving 
plants, each one of which reminded hhn of Mon- 
damin, his friend, and each bearing in its hands 
presents of golden grain. 

Passing Cloud had soon stored so much of 
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this grain that he had no cause to feai that he 
vould have to go without food during the coming 
Winter; and he began to £eel quite happy In his 
solitary home. 

One day* soon after this, he heard a cry of dis- 
tress from the woods, and, running In the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded, he dis- 
covered his brother, Straight Arrow, lying woimd- 
ed and bleeding upon the ground and seemhigly 
near to death. 

IHissIng Cloud dragged him to his lodge where 
he bathed his wound and nursed him carefully, 
feeding hhn dally from the ground meal, till at 
last his brother*s strength had returned, and he 
could tell Passing Cloud how he had fought with 
and been wounded by a panther, and was vainly 
trying to drag his wounded body home when 
Passing Cloud had found hbn. 

" If you had not come to my help, my brother, 
I had surely died," acknowledged Straight Arrow, 
gratefully. 




Presently he Inquired what was the food which 
Passing Cloud had been giving him during his 
Illness, and which he found so good and strength- 
ening. 

And his brother showed htm the yellow seeds 
on the cone, and explained how his friend Mon- 
damln had sent them to him. 

Straight Arrow, when he had quite recovered, 
would hear of nothing but that Passing Cloud 
should return with him to the village, In order 
that Straight Arrow might tell his father how his 
brother had been the means of saving his life. 

Passing Cloud at last agreed and took with him 
many ears of the com as a present to his father, 
and the two brothers went back to the village. 

The Chief and all his family, who had mourned 
Straight Arrow as dead, were overjoyed at seeing 
him return, and when all had been told, Passing 
Cloud's mother fell upon his neck, and his father 
greeted him very kindly, paying him honor before 
the whole village. 
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That night a great feast was made, at which 
the com Passing Cloud had tnrought with him 
was eaten with curiosity and relish, so much so, 
that when all was finished, the word went forth 
that Passing Cloud's good deBlre had taideed been 
fulfilled, and that he had caused something to 
come into the world to cause great happiness to 
his fellow-men. 

Passing Cloud dwelt awhile with his own people, 
and then returned to his own lodge to tend his 
com and to think happily of Hondamin, his 
friend, waiting for him on the shores of the Happy 
Island till his Spirit should be free to johi with his. 

And thus ends the story of Passing Cloud and 
his friend Mondamln, whom we call Zea Ha^, 
maize, or Indian Com. 




FEATHER AND THE 
GIANTS 

PARTI 

There was once a handsome, young Indian hunter 
who was called Red Feather for the following 
reason. 

One day, just upon the thne when he was 
entering Into manhood, he was alone hi the 
woods hunting, when suddenly he saw, half- 
hidden under the leaves on the ground, a red 
feather. 

It was very long, and of such a hrilllant shade 
that he was qtilte certain It could not have be- 
longed to any bird with which he was familiar. 

He was ezamhilng It with great curiosity when 
he heard the little Spirits who carry the news 
whispering together In the trees, over his head. 

" He has found the Red Feather " they said, 
" which Is an obi (or charm) and now he will be 
able to do many wonderful things, and will, at 
Ust, gain happiness." 
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The young hunter could not see the Spirits, 
but he waltedt and listened, wondering If he 
should gain any further Information about his 
new-found treasure. 

He heard nothing more, however, and at last, 
after carefully fastening the feather In his cap, 
he continued his hunting till nightfall, when he 
returned to his tepee (or tent) tired ont, and 
quite foi^etful of the Red Feather which he had 
found during the day. 

He lit his pipe, and began to partly skin a bear, 
which he had killed. In order to cut a steak for 
his supper. 

" I wish " he said aloud, " I had thou|^t to 
shoot a couple of pigeons, they wottid have been 
easier to cook, and pleasanter to eat than this 
tough steak." 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth, 
than he noticed that the smoke from his pipe 
was turning Into a pigeon which flew away, and 
settled on the branch of a tree near at hand. "Bz 
puffed away, and more and more pigeons came 
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from the smoke ; so he laid down his pipe, and 
took up his bow and arrow^ with which he soon ;: f'^"'" , 

shot, even hi the dusk, a sufficient niunber of "^ ^. .. 

the birds to make a good supper. \'J^r' 

He plucked, and prepared them, and then threw . > 

them, with a handful of wild rice, Into the kettle 
m which was some water, and very soon, he was 
sltthig down before a savory supper, placed In a 
*' rogan," or birch-bark dish. \\ -i 

While he was eating, he considered the chcum-  A\ 

stance of the pigeons coming out from the smoke, 
and he came at last to the conclusion that it 
must have been owing to the Influence of the 
Red Feather, the obi. '. > 

In the morning, he determined to put this to / 

the test, and he found to his great delight, that '• 

it was Indeed as he fanaglned. . 'i 

He had only to wish, while he smoked, and the 
smoke from his pipe turned Into any bird which he 
desired It to; further than this, he found, that as 
long as he had the feather about him. If he only 
threw a stone Into the water, or a stick of wood 
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or a bone Into the forest, the one would turn into 
a beaver or an otter, and the others into a bear 
or a deer. 

In this way he had only to carry a few stones, 
sticks, or bones in his wallet, to be sure of a good 
day's hunting when he went Into the woods. 

The fame of this wonderful Red Feather spread, 
far and wide, and everyone came to see the re- 
markable things which the yoimg hunter was able 
to do by its means. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Red Feather, and was there- 
after called by no other. 

Now in the woods, on the other side of the lake, 
there dwelt five fierce brothers who were Giants, 
and who were greatly feared by all. 

They were so strong and powerful, that no one 
could overcome them, and they came sometimes 
to the Indians' camp by night, and stole many 
things from them. Wherefore Red Feather's 
friends besought him to think of some means 
whereby his obi would enable him to slay these 
giants. 
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So Red Feather thought the matter over, and 
at last, sent word to the Giants that Red Feather 
would race with them, one at a time, on condition 
that, at the end of the race, the winner should 
be allowed to slay the other, If he could. 

The Giants laughed, when this message was 
brought to them, for It seemed that certainly the 
victory must be thehs; so, mindful to amuse 
themselves, at Red Feather's expense, as they 
thought, they accepted the challenge. 

Red Feather took with him a certain club 
which his father, who had been a great chief, 
had given to him. 

It was called Chaunkahpee, or, " the Club 
that speaks but once." 

With this, and four chosen companions from 
among the Braves In the village, he set out on 
his perilous undertaking. 

They were met by the Giants on the other side 
of the lake. They laughed with contempt as 
they saw the slight figure of Red Feather coming 
tovrards them. 
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Their appearance was so horrible and their 
voices so loud and harsh that Red Feather's com- 
panions fled In alanUi and hid themselves among 
the trees. 

Red Feather, however, went boldly forward, 
and, standing his heavy War Club agahist an 
elm tree, he proposed to the Giants the conditions 
under which the races were to be run. 

He led them to a spot clear of trees some dis- 
tance away, and suggested that they should each, 
unarmed, run with him to the tree against which 
" Chaunkahpee," the Club, stood; and, that 
whoever reached the Club first should slay the 
other with It. 

This was willingly agreed to by the Giants, 
and Red Feather, stripping himself of all but 
his " azian," or loin cloth, i'"*"""*'^*** that he 
was ready to start. 

After deciding who was to be the first to race 
with him, another of the Giants gave the signal, 
and they were off. 

The Giant took long, swift strides, but Red 
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Feather, by the power of the " obi," flew like the 
wind, and reaching the War Club first, was just 
In time to smite the Giant on the head with It, 
as he staggered to the post. 

True to Its name of " the Club that speaks but 
once " Chaunkahpee did Its work well, and the 
Giant fell dead at Red Feather's feet. 

Red Feather called to his friends, who were In 
hiding, and together they carried the body away 
into the woods. Then Red Feather went back 
to the Giants, and told them he was ready to 
conthiue the race. 

With cries of anger, and threats of revenge 
for the death of their brother Giant, they at first 
refused, but, after a time, It was decided that the 
race was to be run again, under the same condi- 
tions as before. 

On this occasion Red Feather was successful, 
as before, end so slew the second Giant. 

The race was repeated again and again till 
four of the Giants lay dead, and but one remained 
for him to vanquish. 
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Calling his four companions Red Feather told 
them to cut off the heads of the four Giants which 
vere slain, and to take them back to the village, 
with a message that Red Feather had sent them 
as a proof that four of the foes were dead, and 
that he would shOTtly bring the fifth head hhn- 
self. 

Surprised, and dismayed beyond measure at 
what had befallen his brethren, the last and 
youngest Giant sought to avoid the race with 
Red Feather, and offered to make friends with 
hbn. 

This, Red Feather would not consent to, but 
said that he would be willing to run this last race 
with all his clothes on, which would, of course, 
give the Giant, who was stripped, a very great 
advantage. 

The Giant at last consented to race under these 
conditions, and Red Feather, having put on his 
entire hunter's costume, announced that he was 
ready to start. 

Heavily laden as he was, the Giant, with his 
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long Strides, soon got ahead of him, and, although 
Red Feather tried his utmost, he could not over- 
take him until the; had nearly reached the win- 
ning post, and then, just as he was flying past the 
Giant, a dreadful thing happened. The Red 
Feather dropped from his head, and fell at the 
Giant's feet. 

Red Feather seized the Club first but the Giant 
had heard of the wonderful power of the ** obi," 
and, with a cry of trliunph, he picked up the 
feather from the ground, and by means of Its 
magic, turned Red Feather Into a dog; then, by 
the same power, he turned hhnself Into a young 
and handsome man. 

Selzhig a stick, he first of all beat the dog un- 
mercifully, and then, although Red Feather, as 
a poor dog, growled and struggled In his efforts 
to get free, his captor tied a leather thong around 
his neck, and dragged him Ignomlnlously at his 
heels far Into the woods. 






RED FEATHER AND THE 
CHANTS 

PART n 

Poor Red Feather I Turned Into a dog by the 
Giant, and compelled to follow helplessly at Us 
new master's heels, receiving from time to time 
a vicious kick and harsh words; no wonder, that 
his body ached all over, and that at heart he was 
very sore and sick. 

He trudged wearily on, his head hanging de- 
jectedly, and his tongue lolling from his mouth, 
for a terrible thirst now assailed him and added 
to his other sufferings. 

Presently, from certain sounds he heard, he 
gathered that they were approaching a vUIage. 
As they drew nearer, they came upon two gaily 
decorated wigwams painted all over with pictures, 
In bright colors, and with the openlnga covered 
1^ skins embroidered with wampum and cok>red 
grasses. 

At the door of one of the tents stood two beau- 
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tlful maidens. The taller one, handsome and 
proud, with fl flg>iing eyes that shone like the stars 
on a hvstj night; the other, with a quiet, gentle 
face that told of a tender heart. 

Thej watched the Giant (who appeared like a 
slender, handsome youth, with Red Feather's 
" obi " In his cap) and the tlred-looklng dog 
draw near. 

" Look sister I " cried the tall maiden, whose 
name was Night Star. "Surely that handsome 
young hunter must be Red Feather himself, of 
whom we have so often heard, and who is able 
to perform so many wonderful things. Let us 
go and greet him, and ask him to rest here awhile. 
Perhaps he will fall In love with one of us andask 
us to marry him." 

" No I No I " replied her steter, who was called 
Dove Eye. " Do not be so bold. Let him pass on 
to the village, and then If he wishes to stay, otu: 
father, the Chief, will probably Invite him to 
do so." 

" I will not 80 easily lose a great hunter for a 
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hufiband," declared Night Star, " You may do 
as you please, but I am going to greet him," and 
she went forward boldly and gave the Giant wel- 
come, asking him If he was not the mighty hunter. 
Red Feather, whose fome had reached even to 
that place. 

The Giant greatly pleased with Night Star's 
beauty, replied, that It was as she had said, and 
that he wfu Red Feather. 

" Then," said Night Star, " I am sure, my 
&.ther, who Is Chief of this tribe, would wish to 
offer you hospitality. Come with me, therefore, 
and I win bring you to him. But first, will you 
not send away that ugly looking, savage dog, 
for he will surely fight with my father's dogs, 
and so displease him." 

" That is soon done," cried the Giant and he 
loosened the thong from Red Feather's neck, 
and gave a vicious kick to the poor dog which 
sent him howling Into the woods. 

After this the Giant went off with Night Star 
to her father's " teepe," giving her gentle words, 
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and making much of her, so that Dove Eye, 
watching them, said to herself that It would 
doubtless soon come about as her sister had 
wished It to do. 

" For myself," she thought, " I would not have 
for a husband a man, however great a hunter 
he might be, who would treat a dog as cruelly 
as this man did the poor antanal who has run into 
the woods," and she followed in the direction In 
which the poor dog had gone, speaking gently 
to him, in a soft voice, kind words that were like 



And Red Feather heard them, and he crept 
forth out of his hiding place and licked her hands. 

Dove Eye could soon see that the poor dog 
was thirsty, and she brought some clear water 
In a birch " rogan " (or dish) and placed it before 
hhn. 

Red Feather drank it, looking up Into Dove 
Eye's face with grateful eyes, and slowly wagging 
his tail. 

After this Dove Eye patted his head and Red 
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Feather followed her back to the wigwam where 
she gave hbn food, and bade hhn lie down In the 
comer and rest himself. 

While he was still Ijtaig there, Night Star re- 
turned, and, without noticing Red Feather on 
the ground In the comer, began to tell her sister 
what had happened hi the village. 

" Our father has asked the great hunter to 
stay here for a week, and Is going to give a feast 
bi his honor to-night, at which all the Chiefs and 
great men In the neighborhood will be present. 
The hunter has gone Into the woods now with 
his bow, and promised to return, soon, with some 
big game for the feast. I must go at once and 
maJa arrangements with the squaws to have the 
fires lighted, and the kettles put on that every- 
thing may be In readiness when he returns," 
and she harried off, only to return a minute later, 
to add triumphantly, that the great hunter had 
told her he thought her more beautiful than 
anyone he had ever seen, and that she had no 
doubt but that he would ask the Chief, theh: 
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hther, for her hand In marriage at the great 
feast that night. 

She did not wait for Dove Eye to answer her, 
but q>ed back to the Tillage, and, as soon as she 
had gone, Red Feather crept under the wigwam, 
and ran off to the woods. 

He had an object In view, which was to find 
the clothes which had dropped from him when 
he had been changed faito a dog; for he remem- 
bered that In his pouch had been one or two 
things which he had charmed with the red 
feather obi when he had had It hi his possession, 
and he wondered If the magic still remained hi 
them. 

After searching for some time with his nose 
to the ground, after the manner of a dog, he came 
upon the scent, and soon he was standing before 
the heap of clothes which he had formerly worn 
as a man. 

Poking his nose bito the leather pouch, he 
brought forth, one after the other, a small stone, 
a piece of burnt stick, and a little dry bone. 
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Running, with the stone In his mouth, to the 
stream which flowed near by, he threw It In 
and Immediately it became a beaver. 

Red Feather sprang in after it, and cau^t, 
and killed It; after which, he dragged It to Dove 
Eye's door and barked until she came out and saw 
It. 

Dove Eye was greatly astonished at seeing the 
present which Red Feather had brought for her, 
and she patted his head and praised him. 

Now It happened that when Red Feather had 
thrown the stone, (which afterwards turned 
into a beaver) into the water, the Giant, who 
had been himtlng for game most unsuccessfully 
In the wood, happened to be near and saw all 
that vas done. 

" 01 Ho! " he thought, " that Is an easy way 
of getting beavers, I will do the same thing." 
So he cast a stone Into the water, and, since he 
was wearing the red feather obi, the stone at 
once turned Into a beaver; this he shot with an 
arrow and carried to ITlght Star's wigwam, leav- 
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Ing It outside her door, and promising to bring 
plenty more game presently. 

After he had gone, Night Star went to the door 
to fetch the beaver, but could find nothing there 
but a small stone though she searched diligently 
everywhere. 

In the meantime Red Feather had gone back 
to the place where his clothes were and brought 
from his pouch a Uttle piece of burnt stick which 
he carried near to Dove Eye's wigwam and dropp- 
ed on the ground, when It at once became a bear, 
which Red Feather killed by springing at his 
throat and hanging on until the bear was dead. 

Then he barked outside the door till Dove Eye 
came, when he led her to where the bear lay 
dead. 

She was greatly astonished, and patted and 
praised him again, and finally went for some men 
to come and skin the bear that they might have 
his flesh to eat. 

While she was gone Red Feather ran back for 
the bone, which he had before carried in his 
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pouch, and dropped It on the ground near to 
where the bear lay, and tt at once turned Into a 
big deer. He was just endeavoring to klU this, 
when the men whom Dove Eye had sent to skin 
the bear came In sight. They made short work 
of the deer so that soon he too lay dead on the 
ground; whereupon Red Feather crept Into Dove 
Eye's wigwam to rest, and lick the wounds which 
he had received hi his struggles with the bear and 
the deer. 

Presently Dove Eye came and found him 
there, and she patted him and made much of him 
because he had brought her such handsome 
presents, and she said " Poor dog, I wish that I 
could do more for you to show you my love.*' 

And Red Feather jumped up at this, ran ou^ 
and hunted untO he found a piece of red earth 
and a featiier. These he laid at Dove Eye's fee^ 
looking first from one to the other and then at 
himself. 

This he did over and over agabi till Dove E^ 
was puzzled to know what he could mean, but 
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at last, she came to a conclusion and said, " Can 
it be that he wants me to get for him the red 
feather from the hunter's cap?" And Red Feather 
jumped, and barked, and wagged his tall so that 
she knew for a certainty that she had Interpreted 
his signs aright. She could not, however, for 
a moment, think how she could possibly perform 
this difficult task, and she sat down to think the 
matter over, with Red Feather lying at her feet, 
and occasionally looking up Into her face with 
glances of love and confidence. 

Presently, there was heard at the door the voice 
of someone In distress and Night Star entered. 

" The afternoon has nearly gone " cried she, 
" and nothing has been brought In for the feast 
which the Chief is giving to-night." 

" But I thought the great hunter was going 
to provide much big game," said Dove Eye; " you 
told me that he had gone out with his bow and 
arrow for that purpose." 

"Yes, but all day he has slain nothing" 
bewailed Night Star. "He Indeed, Is said to have 
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brought home a beaver, but when I went to look 
for It there was nothing to be seen but a small 
stone; and latelj, I have been with him to the 
woods where we saw a dog slay, first a bear, 
and then a deer; and the hunter went further 
Into the woods and Imitating what the dog had 
done, cast down upon the ground a black twig, 
and It turned Into a bear which he shot; and then 
he threw down a small bone and It became a deerj 
which he also killed and then he went back to 
the village and sent men to skin the bear and the 
deer and to bring hi their flesh to the camp to 
be cooked for the feast. But, when they got to 
the place where the bear and the deer had been 
left, they found nothing but the black twig, and 
the little bone. So now there Is nothing at all 
for the feast to which the Chief, our father, has 
Invited his guests, and we shall be dl^;raced In 
the eyes of our neighbors forever." 

" Stay sister" said Dove Eye, " the dog which 
I have befriended has to-day brought home 
much game for me, and I can provide you with 
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the flesh of a beaver, a bear and a deer, If you wIU} 
In return, get for me, for a short time the red 
feather which the hunter wears In his cap, I 
have a curiosity to see it closely and to handle It." 

So Night Star ran hastUy back to the village 
where the hunter was smoking sulkily outside 
his teepe, while Inside, Night Star could see his 
cap with the red feather in it lying upon the 
ground. She crept stealthily under the covering 
of the tepee from the back, and, having secured 
the cap, she ran back with It to her sister. 

Dove Eye thanked her, and. In return for It, 
she gave her the flesh of the beaver, the bear 
and the deer, the dog had slahi. 

Night Star rejoked greatly, and brought men 
to carry the flesh up to the village that it might 
be prepared at once for the feast. 

She followed later herself to see that this was 
accomplished, promising to return later for the 
hunter's cap and the red feather. 

Now, as soon as her sister bad gone, Dove 
Eye laid the cap, with the feather In it before 
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the dog to see what he would do with them, and 
Red Fea&er cau£^t them up in his mouth, and 
called upon the magic of the " obi " to restore 
him to his proper form. Immediately after he 
had done this, what was Dove Eye's surprise to 
see standing before her, not a dog, but a tall 
handsome young stranger, In hunter's dress. 

He raised her hand to bis lips, and thanked 
her for all her goodness to him, bidding her, 
however, to say nothing to anybody about what 
had occurred for the present, but to return the 
cap and feather to her sister that she might give 
It back to the hunter again. 

Dove Eye did tills and Night Star crept under 
the covering of the Giant's ** tepee," and put the 
cap back again so that It was never missed. 

Meanwhile Dove Eye went to her father, the 
Chief, and said : ** Hy father, a young stranger, 
a hunter, has come to my tent, and I have given 
him water and some food; but will not you bid 
hhn also to remain to tiie feast to-nl^t? " 

And the Chid, who was very pleased with Dove 
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Eye for supplying meat for the feast, sent to bid 
the young stranger to remain In the camp for 
the night, appointing to him a " tepee," where he 
could refresh himself and rest, till such time as 
the other guests should arrive. 

Thus It came about, that In the evening, In the 
great tent of the Chief, there were gathered all 
the guests, bidden to the feast. Tht young 
Braves, and the warriors, and among them, in 
the seat of honor, next to the Chief, the Olant,— 
whom all supposed to be Red Feather— while 
Red Feather himself sat far away in the dimness 
of the shadows. 

The feast was over, and the " rogans," had been 
removed by the squaws. The " calimiets " (or 
pipes of peace) were handed around, and, break- 
hig In upon the quietude which followed, the 
Giant's voice arose boasthig of the wonderful 
things which he had done, and could do, by means 
of his magical " obi," the red feather. 

The guests listened courteously for a time till, 
at last, one of them said: " Is it not true, O, 
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mighty hunter, that you were once able to turn 
the smoke from your pipe Into some particular 
bird? Will you not perform this marvel before 
us now that you may add to the wonder with 
which you have already filled us by telling of 
the magical things which you have been able to 
perform? " 

At these words the Giant was filled with con- 
fusion, for he did not know to what the guest 
alluded. Red Feather, however, knew, for he 
remembered the pigeons which had come from 
the smoke of his pipe on the first night he had 
possessed the red feather. And he said aloud 
that If the great hunter would lend him his cap, 
he would at once show him what the guests 
meant. 

The Giant, who, In the gloom, could not see 
who It was who had made tilts request, sullenly 
passed his cap down, and Red Feather, having 
put It on, and blown a cloud of smote from his 
pipe, wished that the smoke might become a flock 
of pigeons; and Immediately the top of the tent 
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The chief end en the gnests pereeifed tiiii widi 
greet estonishment end eppfofel, end the hunter^ 
ennqyed tfaet ettmtfcw dioiild be dnim awey 
from him, drmenrtrd tliet the cep dioiild be at 
once returned to him. But Red Feather, rising, 
and coming to tlie middle of tlie tent seid in a loud 
voice that the conqiany shoold judge for fliem- 
eelyes as to whom the red feather which was 
in the cap belonged, and with that he called 
upon the ** obi,'' and turned the Gfamt back into 
himself again. 

The whole company sprang to their feet In 
amazement when they beheld before them the 
hideous monster with great fangs for teeth, 
showing like those of a hungry wolf, and a coarse 
garment of buffalo hide thrown over his shoulder. 
They would then and there have sprung upon 
him and killed him, but Red Feather begged that 
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they would first hear from him the whole story; 
whereupon^ he told them, fr<nn beghmlng to end, 
all that had occurred since he first set out to race 
with the Giants. 

" And now," he concluded " I offer the Giant 
this choice; either to give himself over Into your 
hands; or, In the morning, to run again the race 
with me, as It was at first arranged and under 
the same conditions." 

The Giant considered for a moment, and then 
sullenly said that he would run the race again hi 
the morning. 

He suffered hhnself to be led away Into a cabin, 
where, all night, he was heavily guarded; while 
the guests departed to their own homes, anxious 
for the morning to appear. 

As soon as the sun had arisen the next day, 
there was a great company gathered in the 
village. All those who had been present at the 
feast, and very many more, had come to see Red 
Feather's final race with the Giant. 

Now, In order to do this. It was necessary for 
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them all to go back to the place where Chaun- 
kahpee " the Club that speaks but once," had 
been left. So the whole company, some on horses 
and some on foot, proceeded through the woods, 
till at last, the spot was reached, and the race 
could commence. 

This ttane, Red Feather took good care to see 
that the " ob( " was securely fastened In his cap, 
and then, the signal having been given, they were 
off like two arrows shot from one bow. 

The Giant, knowing that his life was at stake, 
used his utmost efforts to reach the ehn tree first; 
but Red Feather was there before hhn. 

One fatal blow from " Chaunkahpee," and the 
Giant, the last of his race, lay prone at Red 
Feather's feet. 

There was a great shout of joy from the whole 
company, and Red Feather, calling all the young 
men around him, promised them, In celebration 
of his victory, a good day's hunting. 

He then cut the buffalo hide, which the Giant 
bad worn for a robe, into a hundred pieces, and. 
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scattering them to the winds, he called upon his 
" obi," whereupon, the pieces of hide turned at 
once into a whole herd of buffalos. 

With a jell of delight, the whole part; of 
horsemen raced after them, and, when, after the 
chase, they returned to the village, it was to find 
that the flesh of the buffalos which th^ had 
slain that day would serve well to provide a 
wedding feast at which the bride should be the 
Chiefs beautiful daughter, Dove Eye, and the 
bridegroom none other than Red Feather hlm> 
self. 
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THE HAPPY HUNTER 



It was In the time of the Falling Leai Moon, and 
" Shawondasee," the Spirit of the South Wtaid, 
was taking leave of " Kablbonokka," the Spirit 
of the North Wind, who was taking her place for 
the winter. 

" TeU mel " said the latter, " who Is It that Is 
singing so loudly down there by the lake? " 

And the South Wind answered: " That Is he 
whom we call the Happy Hunter. All the 
Summer the Hanltos, or Spirits, have been teas- 
ing and plaguing him with misfortunes, but what- 
ever they may do, they cannot keep him from 
being cheerful and light-hearted. T Is but a 
short time ago since he was a prosperous and 
successful man, owning a fine cabin and many 
snares and traps. He had strong bows and 
plenty of good arrows, and was so wealthy that 
the Chief of a powerful tribe was willing to give 
him his daughter in marriage. Now, his cabin 
is burned down, and his steel snares and traps 
have been stolen. 
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"Tbe powerful Chief, whose daughter he was 
to have In marriage, has been overcome l^ his 
enemies and his daughter taken a captive. 

" A final catastrophe has befallen him to-day, 
for he has had the misfortune to break his only 
remaining bow, and so now has nothing left to 
hunt with. 

" nevertheless, as you hear, he can still sing 
merrily, and Is apparently as free from care as 
though he had never known sorrow or trouble." 

" It Is an Insult to the Manltos " declared the 
North Wind indignantly, " that he should pay no 
heed to the troubles they send— he surely does 
not realize how powerful we are. Leave him to 
me, I wUI teach him to respect us. I promise 
you that before you return In the ttane of the 
Mulberry Hoon, I shall have htmibled him to the 
earth, and that you will not find him singing, 
and so bidding us defiance," and ttie North Wind 
gave an angry snort, his Icy breath causing all 
the leaves on the trees near him to fall shivering 
to the ground. 

" Well, for my own part," decUred the South 
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Wind, viapplng her robe about herj and preparing 
to depart, " I quite admire the fellow for his 
bravery and his patience, and If I find him here 
on my return In the spring, he shall have my 
help." 

" Hoi Hoi " laughed the North Wind, " you 
wUI not find him here, I can promise you; he will 
certainly not be able to withstand all of the hard- 
ships I shall bring upon him." 

" WeUI WeUI we shaU see," sighed the South 
Wind softly, as she floated away, followed by 
the long train of chirping birds which always 
accompanied her on her journey southward to 
her winter home. 

Ho sooner had the South Wind departed than 
the North Wind turned himself Into a man of Ice 
and frost, and when this was done, he sou£^t out 
the Happy Hunter where he was at work building 
himself a birch-bark wigwam. He had not much 
dl61culty In findhig him, for the sound of his 
singing came merrily through the air, and as 
the North Wind paused to listen, he caught the 
following words: — 
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" The South Wind has departed, 

And the days of summer fled; 
And the Horth Wind cold and bitter, 

Will be coming here Instead; 
But, fear not Kablbonokka, 

Though he bring loss and pain, 
For surely shall Shawondacsee 

Return to us again." 



At this the North Wind ground his teeth, and 
vowed In anger that he would make the Happy 
Hunter sing to a different tune before the winter 
was over. 

For the present, however, he said nothing, but 
greeted the Happy Hunter, when he had come 
up to him, with friendly words. 

" You are merry at your work friend," said he, 
" what cause have you for such happhiess? " 

" 0, 1 have much to be thankful for," replied 
the Happy Hunter, " very much. First of all, 
see what a perfect spot I have discovered for my 
winter quarters. Near by Is this clear lake which 
wUl supply me with plenty of fish for food, while 
yonder is a swamp In which grows wild rice 
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which l8 just now ready for gathering; and, 
finally, ^i^t could be more convenient than 
these birch trees growing all about me, for they 
will supply me with birch-bark to cover my wig- 
wam and also to make a canoe with, in which I 
can gather the wild rice from the swamp. With 
all of these blessings what more could a man 
want? No wonder then that I am happy." 

" S(nne people " sneered the North Wind ** are 
easily satisfied," and he slipped Inside the wig- 
wam which was nearly finished and looked about 
contemptuously. " A poor place, indeed, in 
which to pass the winter " said he. " Why it Is 
full of holes and will certainly not keep out tb» 
wind and cold." 

"Thank you for pointing them out to me," 
said the Happy Hunter, " for I will fill them up 
with mud and moss, and as for the cold— there 
are a number of logs already cut, which a wood- 
man has conveniently left in the forest not fat 
away, and which will suj^ly me with plenty of 
fuel for my fire," and he went happily on with 
his work. 
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Seeing that nothing he could say would make 
the Happy Hunter dissatisfied, the North Wind 
went away to consider what best he could do to 
humble him and bring his sturdy Independence 
to the dust. 

He had no sooner departed than the Happy 
Htmter, still singing, drew from his pouch a 
handful of edible roots and nuts which he had 
gatiiered In the woods, and sat down to rest for 
a few minutes, while he ate his dhiner. 

While he was thus engaged, there came flying 
to^rards him from the South a wild duck, which 
landed on the ground a short distance away. 

" Shawondasee, the South Wind, has sent 
me to you with a message," said the Wild Duck, 
breathless after Its long flight, " She knows how 
bravely you have borne all your trouble during 
the past year and Is sorry for you. She knows 
also that Kablbonohka, the North Wind, is your 
enemy, and means to be very cruel to you during 
the coming winter; therefore, she offers you this 
gift; that you may be able to turn yourself hito a 
Wild Duck whenever you wish. Thus you will 
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be able when the cold weather comes to fly away 
to the South where It Is always warm, and where 
the North Wind will be powerless to harm you." 

** Pray thank good Shawondasee, the South 
Wind, for me," replied the Happy Hunter, " and 
say that I gratefully accept her gift of the power 
of turning myself Into a wild Duck when I wish; 
but that I will not fly away to the South, for I am 
building myself a home here, and mean to re- 
main here for the winter, whatever the North 
Wind may do; and add that I do not fear him 
In the least, nor any harm that he can do to 
me." 

So the Wild Duck flew away and the Happy 
Hunter went on with his work. He finished 
building his wigwam, carefully filling all the 
crevices with mud and moss, and then he gather- 
ed a soft bed of dry leaves, which he piled together 
In the part of the tent farthest away from the 
entrance. 

After this, he finished the canoe which he had 
begun the day before, and getting Into It, he 
paddled to the rice swamp, where he pulled the 
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plants down over the canoe and beat the rice out 
Into the bottom of the boat with the paddle so 
that It was nearly filled with the grains. 

These he carried back to the wigwam, and 
then he spent the time till it was quite dark In 
bringing wood from the forest, and piling it 
around the wigwam so that he had plenty of fuel. 

This being done, he lit a fire and cooked a fish 
from the lake for his supper; then lay down on 
his cozy bed of dry leaves. 

Tired out with his hard day's work, he slept 
heavily till the morning, and when he awoke 
he foimd the North Whid blowhig, the lake frozen, 
and that a heavy fall of snow had taken place 
In the night. The Happy Hunter felt so thankful 
that he had wisely finished all his work on the 
day before that he couldn't help slnghig, as he 
lit a fire with some chips and one of the logs, and 
made himself snug for the day. 

The North Wind heard his voice and snarled 
in his rage: — ** Waltl waltl I havent done with 
you yet—" and he blew his cold breath over the 
land and froze the ground deep down and made 
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the ice thick on the lake, while the snow f^ 
without ceasing. 

The Happy Hunter was wann and cozy in the 
" tepee"^warmer than ever, now that the mow 
bad fallen and covered It In. 

The following day some men came down to 
the lake on their show-shoes, and with heavy 
axes cut a hole in the ice, and began to fish. 

They stayed some hours and then went away, 
and when they had gone the Happy Hunter 
worked his way through the snow to the hole 
in the ice which they had made. 

Alasl he had nothing to fish with. But pre- 
sently he remembered with delight the power 
with which " Shawondasee " had endowed him — 
that of being able to turn himself Into a Wild 
Duck, and so, quickly taking advantage of It, 
he dived into the water, and so<m came up with 
a big fish. 

He threw tills on to the Ice and dived again and 
again, returning each thne vrith a fish In his bill, 
till he had as many as he wanted; then he tinned 
himself into his proper form and, threading the 
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fish by their glUs, returned with them to the 
" tepee." 

Here he made himself a fine supper, roasting 
the fish In ttie hot ashes, and the North Wind, 
blowing the snow away from one of the chinks, 
peeped into the tent and saw him there so happy 
and contented that he howled and shrieked In his 
rage, so loudly that the Happy Hunter thought 
for the moment that the wolves were coming, 
but after Ustenhig a while he said — " It's only the 
North Wind." 

"Only the North Wind! "yelled the Spirit, 
tearing In fury over the ground, " I'll have you 
acknowledge before long that I am stronger and 
more powerful than you Imagine," and he drove 
the snow before him In a great drift and piled It 
up nearly to the top of the Happy Hunter's 
" tepee." 

" How warm It Is In here," sang the Happy 
Hunter, 'The North Wind must surely be my 
friend shice he piles the snow so high around 
me to keep out the cold." 

And the North Whid howled loudn: than ever 
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In his rage and fuiy, and went and froze the hole 
In the lake so that the Happy Hunter could, as 
he thought, get no more fish. 

The next day, however, when the Etappy 
Hunter found the hole frozen over he made no 
more ado, but went to a spot where the reeds 
grew thick and by the exercise of great strength 
pulled them up by the roots, and when he had 
made a big hole In the Ice by this means, he turned 
himself into a Wild Duck once more and caught 
a great number of fish, knowhig that they could 
be k^t frozen for many days. 

The North Wbid meanwhile grew wilder and 
more furious every day, and he blew tenfold 
colder blasts and gave the air the keenness of a 
knife, so sharp was It. 

All this had no effect whatever upon the Happy 
Hunter, for he kept Inside his snug " tepee," well 
fed and content, singing, and occasionally smok- 
ing, for he had only a very little tobacco left In 
his pouch from more prosperous days, and so 
passed the tbne from day to day. 

At last, towards the end of the Big Winter 
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Hoon's young brother, January, the North Wind 
began to hope that he bad prevailed^ for there 
had been no sign of life from the Happy Hunter's 
" tepee " for some days, so he blew away some 
snow from the side of the " tepee " and peeped 
through the chinks and saw nothing but a big 
log of wood, and a Wild Duck fast asleep on a 
warm bed of leaves, with Its head tucked under 
Its wing. 

" Ha I Ha I " Uughed the North Wind, " I have 
prevailed at Ust, and the Happy Hunter has fled 
from me In fear. I will return to-morrow and 
slay the Wild Duck." 

But the Happy Hunter, who had turned himself 
Into a Duck for two reasons, first, because It 
saved having a fire, and there was now only one 
log left, and secondly, because he did not need 
to eat so much when he was a Duck, had awaken- 
ed at the noise which the North Wind had made, 
and had overheard these last few words, so be 
got up and, turning himself into a man again, 
began to make preparations to receive the North 
Wind ^en ha came the next day. 
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First he gathered together some leaves and 
chips to make a fire, and then he set out hi a 
birch " rogan," or dish, all the rice which he had 
left, and a little dried fish— the last of his store— 
and then he went to rest, awakening early In the 
morning to ll^t the fire and make the '* tepee " 
warm and snug. He kept a fire burning all the 
day, piling on all the odd scraps of wood and 
bark which he could find In the " tepee " so that 
when at last the North Wind came bursting in 
without knocking at the door, he found the Happy 
Hunter sitting comfortably In the flickering light 
of a blazing fire. 

The North Whid had turned himself Into a 
man of host and Ice again, but when he came 
blustering Into the " tepee " the fbppy Hunter 
pretended not to see him, but quietly got up and 
closed the opening, and then sthred the fire up 
Into a brighter blaze. 

Then he threw himself down In front of It and 
turning his back upon the North Wind, who was 
sulktaig In a comer, began to shig:— 
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" Sluwondasee has gone away 

And Eablbonokka Is here; 
But the soft South Wind wOl come again 

And the cold North Wind I do not fear. 
I've logs to keep my cabhi wann, 

And food to offer to my friends, 
And so 't will be till summer comes 

And so 't will be m winter ends." 

He sang this so merrily, and with a heart so 
evidently free from care that tears of mortifica- 
tion and baffled rage stood In the North Whid*s 
eyes. And when the Hapi^ Hunter piled on 
more wood and made a brighter, fiercer fire, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks and his heart melted 
within him, and because his body was made of 
frost and Ice, that began to melt too, till at last he 
became so weak and feeble that he was glad to 
crawl away under the " tepee " and find the way 
out into the cool air, where he slowly revived. 

He never became strong enough, however, to 
do any further harm, and at last went back to his 
home in the far North long before his time, 
leaving the Happy Hunter In peace. 
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The latter lived quietly In his " tepee " on the 
remains of the rice which he had storedf and 
occasionally catching some fish when the Ice had 
somewhat melted, till one day In the time of the 
Mulberry Hoon, Shawondasee, the South Wind, 
returned, and found him as happy as ever. 

As good as her word, she did all that she could 
to help and befriend him, drivhig away with her 
warm breath every trace of frost and snow, and 
awakening to life all the creatures of forest and 
lake, so that he was soon able to catch enough 
fish to exchange for a bow and arrow, and with 
these he shot enough game to exchange for steel 
traps and snares ; and with these he caiight aiou|^ 
animals to make himself rich by selling their 
skins; and with his riches he went to the Chief 
who had made a prisoner of the maiden with 
whom he was In love, and by paying a ransom 
for her and her father, he won her for bis bride. 

And ever after that, things prospered with hhn, 
and as he had been in times of trouble, so he was 
in his prosperity— known to all as the Happy 
Hunter. 





THE WILD DUCK, 

THE WOODPECKER, AND 

THE CEDAR TREE 

Elenau was missing; and the Cedar Tree had 
disappeared, and neither were ever again seen 
near White Feather's Camp. 

Elenau was White Feather's daughter, and, 
being young and of pleasing appearance, the 
Chief of another tribe, friendly to White 
Feather, sought to make her his wife. 

White Feather said that It should be so, 
and Elenau was unhappy, because the Chief 
who sought her in marriage was old and ugly, 
and was said to have beaten his last squaw 
to death. 

So every day Elenau went to the sacred ( 
grove of Cedar Trees, which was near tOi|'^' 
Manitowa, where her home was, and be- ^ 
wailtng her fate, counted the days which 
she could call her own, before she must 
become the old Chief's bride. 
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And every day she went to a certain 
Cedar Tree and cast her arms about It, and, 
weeping there unseen, she whispered all her 
troubles to It. 

She had always loved the Cedar Grove, for 

she had been taught, when a child, to believe 

at here dwelt the " Manltos," or Spirits, 

*^'Jpid that here also sometimes came the " Puk- 

Wudjles," or Fairies, to hold their merry revels. 

She had always hoped that some day she 

might see them, or at any rate witness some of 

: magic of which she had heard so often, 

t this bad never happened. 

The days went quickly by, and now but one 

nlg^t remained before Elenau must 

marry the Chief. 

' Sadly, and with a breaking heart, she 
'.came to the grove, and casting her arms 
about her favorite tree, she sobbed out all 
her woe. 

Presently she listened Intently, for she 
thought she heard voices, and looking about 
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she saw a Wild Duck squatting on the ground 
beneath one of the Cedar Trees, talking to a 
Woodpecker who was seated on one of Its 
lowest branches. 

*' Manabozo " the Wild Duck w&s saylngt 
" Is a good Spirit, but sometimes he can 
very cruel too." 

" Hushl " cried the Woodpecker, nervously) 
" perhaps the little people who carry the news 
are listening and will tell Manabozo what 
you say." 

The Wild Duck and the Woodpecker looked 
carefully about them, but could see nobody 
but poor Elenau, and, apparently, they did 
not mind her In the least, for they quietly went 
on with their converaatlon. 

" But since you mention It," resume^' 
the Woodpecker, " I quite agree with yoi 
that Manabozo's temper is uncertabi at^ 
times. He served me very unkindly once 
and that Is how my feathers are always 
ruffled." 
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"TeU me about it," said the WUd Duck, 
" and I will tell you how my back became so 
flat, and why my legs are turned back so that 
I can scarcely walk on dry land." 

" It was in this way," explained the Wood- 
pecker. " Manabozo was always anxious 
to slay the Shinhig Manito, the God of 
Wealth, because of his treachery and cruelty 
to men, but although he had often visited the 
Golden Caverns where the Shining Manito 
dwelt, and had fought with him there, he had 
never been able to overcome him. 

" But one day I overheard the Puk-Wudjles 
saying among themselves that the Shining 
Manito could only be harmed in one particular 
spot, which was situated at the top of his 
head, and I fled off at once to Hanabozo 
with this Information. 

" He loflt no time In putting It into 
effect and hurried off to the Golden Caverns 
and shot an arrow high Into the air so 
that It came point downward on to the 
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top of the Shining Manlto's head, and he fell 
dead at Manabozo's feet. 

" Manabozo was very pleased with me after 
this, and he laid hla finger on the top of my 
head and Immediately there grew this beautiful 
tuft of red feathers which I always wear. 

" This was all very well, but the very ne3 
day Manabozo came to me, and told me thai 
somebody had stolen his favorite Wolf, and 
asked me If I could find out who had done it. 

" Now It happened that that very morning I 
had seen, as I flew over the lake, a big snake 
at the bottom of the lake devouring a wolf, 
and I told Manabozo of this. 

" And he thanked me and gave me a wam- 
pum string to hang about my neck, and 
when I had done so, It turned Into thfa^' 
beautiful white spot you see on my breast. 

" Then Manabozo set off to kill the bi 
snake, but presently he came back 
said: 'I do not trust you. If you ore 
capable of telling me about the snake, you 
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are also capable of going to him and warning 
him that I Intend to kill hfm,' and he made a 
grab at me, with his hand to catch me, but 
I escaped through his fingers. Hy feathers 
were all ruffled In doing so, though, and so 
they have continued to this day." 

That is bad," said the Wild Duck, sym- 
thetically, "but he treated me even worse 
than that, as you shall hear. 

" One day Blanabozo announced that he 
was about to give a great feast, and all of the 
Woodland folk were Invited according to their 
fatness. 

" The Bear and the Opossum came first; 
the Moose and the Buffalo came half-way 
down the list; and the Hare and the Martin 
came last of all because they scarcely had 
fiLDj fat at all. 

/ " When we had all arrived, there were 
no signs of a feast, but Manabozo called 
for drums and a song, sayhig * Ifew Songs 
from the Southl Come Brotiiers! Sing 
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and dance I ' So we all made meny, and sang 
and danced in a ring. 

'* The faster we danced, the louder grew the 
music, and every now and then Manabozo 
would shout: 'That Is the way Brothers I 
That is the way! * and whenever a particularly 
fat fowl or animal would pass him, he wouldi 
stretch forth his hand, and seize him and 
his neck; the noise of the music drowning his 
cries. 

" I noticed this at last, and cried out In warn- 
ing :—' Ha I Ha-a ! My Brothers I This Is a 
very fine feast for Manabozo, but he Is klUlng 
us to make it I * 

" And all the others, when they found that 
I had spoken truly, turned and fled, and 
Manabozo In a great rage came after mi 
pursuing me even to the edge of the water, 
where he put his foot upon me, and after-^ 
. wards kicked me Into the middle of the 
lake. 

" Therefore my back has been flat, and 
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my Ieg$ have been bent under me even to this 
day, as you see." 

" That Is all very sad," Interrupted a soft 
voice, " but badly as you have been treated, 
Manabozo has behaved more cruelly to me than 
to either of you," and the Cedar Tree to which 
lenau was clinging, waved Its mournful 
tranches, for It was the Cedar Tree Itself that 
was talking. 

" Pray tell us how that may be," begged the 
WUd Duck, 

And the Cedar Tree told them the following 
story: — 

" I was at one time the son of a great Chief, 
and while I was yet but a stripling, just enter- 
ing manhood, I wandered alone into these 
jjwoods one day in search of game. 

" I had a most successful day — for I 
was skilful with my bow— and was retiun- 
ing home in a happy mood with as much 
game as I could carry sltmgovermy shoulder 
when I saw, lying In a bed of moss at the 
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foot of one of these Cedar Trees, a little naked 
baby. 

" I was wondering how he could have come 
to this place, and to whom he belonged, when 
I heard the sound of crashing timbers, and 
Manabozo, our Big Brother, came in sight. 

" I greeted him with respect, and laid thelji 
hunter's offering of game at his feet. '^ 

" He took these graciously, and at once 
began to eat. 

" While he was eating, he began to recount 
to me some of the wonderful things he had done, 
boasting, as Is his wont, of his great strength 
and power. 

" At that Instant I chanced to look at the 
baby In the bed of moss. It was laugh- 
ing and crowing, and putting one toe into 
its mouth, as babies do, and, most im- 
lucklly, I said: — 

"'And yet, Big Brother, and mighty 
Spirit, whose eyes in anger flash brighter 
tlum the lightning, and whose strength Is 
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greater than that of many Bears, there Is one 
thing which you cannot do, and which yonder 
babe can perform with ease.' 

" 'And what, pray, is that?' cried Mana- 
bozo in a voice like that of the Thunder Bird. 

" ' You caimot put your toe into youi 
mouth ' I said, little thinking what misfortunes 
would befall me on account of this single 
Utterance. 

'* Yet so It happened, for Manabozo at once 
threw himself on the ground, and grasping 
his heel in both hands, tried in vain to force 
his foot up to his head; but his limbs being 
heavy and strong, and his sinews hard and 
tough, he was of course unable to do it. 

" He made such a comical figure sitting 
there on the ground, trying In vain to get 
his foot to his mouth that I was forced to 
laugh aloud, and this Manabozo heard. 

" His eyes flashed fire, and his face was 
distorted with anger as he sprang to his 
feet. 
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" ' Is it thus that you dare to laugh at the 
great Manabozo ? ' he cried furiously, ' Thee, 
for your presumptton you are changed into a 
Cedar Tree that you may laugh no more till 
a maiden shall tell you that she loves you.* 

" And so, alas! These many years have I 
^remained a Cedar Tree, doomed to brave the 
jtorms and winds of winter and the scorching 
heat of summer till I die, for it is certain that 
no maiden will ever tell a Cedar Tree that she 
loves him." 

When be had finished speaking a sigh 
breathed from his branches, and Elenau, who 
still had her arms about him, laid her cheek 
against the rough bark and whispered :— 

" Indeed, dear Cedar Tree I love you, 
;for have you not for many moons been 
' iUie sole confident of all my woes? Have 
f you not consoled and comforted me daily 
with your quiet presence and grateful 
shade? I love you sweet Cedar Tree, and 
no one else do I love." 




And immediately a wonderful thing happen- 
ed. The Cedar Tree became again a Chief's 
son, tall, and straight and handsome, and he 
clasped Elenau to his breast and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

The Woodpecker flew away, but the Wild . 
Duck waddled to the water's edge, calling back/^ 
to them to follow. 

" For see! " she cried, ' Manabozo has not 
only forgiven you but Is willing to aid you to 
escape, so that Elenau need not marry the 
old Chief who beats his squaws, after all.' " 

And, as the Duck had said, there at the edge 
of the lake was Manabozo's Magic Canoe, 
which moves without hands, glittering in the 
rays of the setting sun. 

The Chief's son, who had been the Cedarj 
Tree, and Elenau entered the Canoe, and' 
It immediately began to move away from 
the shore, vanishing at last in the distant 
mists which surround the Island of the 
Happy Ones. 




TCHAK, THE TREE CLIMBER 

One day there came to the woods a white man 
with his wife and a little baby girl. A Big Bear 
killed the man, and a Big Hare killed the woman, 
so that the baby girl was left atone to die. 

But a good squaw, passing by, found the baby, 
and took it to her wigwam, and brought it up to 
be a little sister for her papoose boy, who was 
called Tchakabeck, or " Tchak." 

The baby girl grew up tall and beautiful, and 
80 fair and white that they gave her the name 
of Okundunmoge, or Pond Lily. 

Now Tchak loved his little foster-sister more 
than anything else in the world, more even than 
his bow and arrow, which had once belonged to 
a great Chief of another tribe whom Tchak's 
father had slain in battle, and whose bow and 
arrows he had given to little Tchak on his twelfth 
birthday. 
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The first use to which Tcbak had put them had 
been to kill the Big Bear and the Big Hare, who 
had eaten Fond Lily*s father and mother. 

For this Pond Lily loved him, and also for many 
other things, so that they grew up side by side, 
in the happiest manner, and were the most de- 
voted brother and sister that were ever known. 

Now when many moons had passed, and Pond 
Xlly had grown Into a beautiful maiden, all the 
Indian Braves came dally to her wigwam, and 
each sought her for his squaw. 

But Pond Lily begged her brother Tchak to 
protect her from them all, " For," she said, " I 
am a white maiden and can never marry a Red- 
skin, however brave he Is; and, therefore, unless 
a Paleface seeks me for his wife, I will stay 
always with my brother Tchak and be his 
sister." 

Tchak was well pleased to hear that Pond Lily 
was willing to stay with him; but he was grieved 





In his heart, for her sake, that she should not be 
married. 

" For," said he, " it is not right that so beauti- 
ful a maiden should not have a mate." Never- 
theless, he could not think how she could find 
a white man for a husband in the place where 
she dwelt. 

So he slept and dreamed a dream, and be saw 
In his vision Aneeb, the White Ash tree, and It 
beckoned with its arms for him to come, and 
climb into its branches. 

And Tchak awoke and took his bow and arrows 
and his tomahawk, and fastened a lock of Pond 
Lily's golden hair Into his belt for an Obi, or 
charm, and set out to find Aneeb, the White Ash 
tree. 

He met little Opechee, the Robin, and Opechee 
called out, '* Big Brother Tchak, the White Ash 
tree is over yonder on the Mountain." 

So Tchak went to the Mountain and climbed 




high up, and there, in the woods near the summit, 
he found Aneeb, the White Ash tree, and climbed 
Into its branches. 

And the leaves whispered to him: " If you want 
to find a white husband for Pond Lily, call to 
Shawondasee, the Spirit of the South Wind, and 
he will help you." 

So Tchak called aloud to Shawondasee, the 
Spirit of the South Wind, and presently he felt 
a soft, warm, breath on his cheek, and it was 
Shawondasee telling him that he was there. 

And Tchak told him all his desire, and asked 
him to help him find a husband for his sister, 
Pond Lily. 

" I can only take you up to the Great Spirit, 
Atahocan, who dwells up above the clouds; he 
can surely help you," said Shawondasee, the 
South Wind, and he blew softly on the branches 
of the White Ash tree, and they grew taller and 
taller, till they reached above the clouds, and 




^Tchak climbed higher and higher, till at last, 
he was in the land where the Great Spirits dwell. 

Here he found a large, beautiful wigwam with 
four openings, one for each of the four Winds 
of Heaven; and one of the openings was guarded 
by a Butterfly, one by a Bear, one by a Fawn, 
and one by a Reindeer; and one opening was 
painted red, one white, one yeIlow,and yet another 
black. 

And Tchak entered by the red opening, and 
Inside he found the Great Spirit, Atahocan. To 
him he told his great desire to find a white hus- 
band for bis Little Sister, and Atahocan said, 
" Bring her to me." 

So Tchak went back to the White Ash tree, 
and began to descend, but here and there In the 
branches he built little bowers, or cabins, for his 
Bister to rest In, when she should come to climb 
the tree. 

At last he reached the trunk of the tree and 
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dropped lightly from its lowest branch. He ran ' 
with all speed to his home, and told Pond Lily 
of all that had occurred. 

" How can I climb a great tree? " said Pond 
Lily, " since I am only a girl, and not strong like 
you? " 

And Thack told her of the little bowers which 
he had built for her to rest In on her way up. 

So Pond Lily went with him, taking with her 
some little com-cakes which Tchak's mother had 
made for them to eat on their journey. 

Pond Lily grew tired many times while climb- 
ing the tree, but there was always a little bower 
for her to rest in, when she could go no farther; 
and so in good time she reached the wigwam of 
Atahocan, the Great Spirit. 

She was about to enter the red opening with 
Tchak, but the Bear, which guarded it, told her 
that she must enter by the white opening since 
she was a Paleface. And so she and her foster 
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brother entered Into the presence of Atahocan 
by different ways. 

When Atahocan saw her, he took her by the 
hand and spoke kindly to her, and gave her five 
small, Red Berries. 

" Give one of these to each of the next five 
Redskins who annoy you with their attentions, 
and by these means you shall gain a white man 
for a husband," said he, and so dismissed Pond 
Lily and Tchak from his presence. 

Pond Lily hid the Red Berries away in her 
bosom, and going out again by the white opening, 
joined her brother Tchak outside the wigwam. 

He seemed very disappointed that Atahocan 
had not, then and there, given her a white man 
for a husband, but Pond Lily reminded him that 
doubtless Atahocan had his own way of bringing 
to pass what they wished. 

So the two climbed down to the earth again by 
means of the branches of the White Ash tree, 




which, when they last reached the ground, dwin- 
dled down to its usual height. 

Now there was a certain Brave whose Indian 
name meant, The Hunter. He had long sought 
to make Pond Lily his bride, and as soon as he 
found that she had returned to her home, he 
renewed his efforts to secure her for his wife; 
although Pond Lily had told him, again and 
again, that she would never many him. 

He was very persistent, and threatened that 
unless she would consent to be his wife, he would 
carry her away by force. 

This threat alarmed Pond Lily very much, 
and made Tchak, her brother, furious, so that he 
fought with The Hunter, and was very much 
hurt by him. Moreover, when Tcbak had been 
rendered helpless, The Hunter seized Pond Lily 
and carried her away to his wigwam. 

Now Pond Lily, when she found herself In The 
Hunter's power, was very frightened and knew 




' not what to do, till suddenly she remembered 
what Atahocan had told her to do with the Berries 
he had given her, and so she drew one forth, and 
offered it to The Hunter, who, thinking it was a 
mark of favor, ate It eagerly and Immediately 
became a Pumpkin seed. 

Pond Lily was greatly astonished, but she 
picked up the Pumpkin seed and ran home with it. 
Here she found Tchak still suffering from hjs hurt, 
so she thought of nothing but nursing him 
tenderly till he was well, and not till then did 
she tell him about the Pumpkin seed. 

" If it is indeed The Hunter," advised Tchak, 
" you must bury the seed In the ground, for The 
Hunter Is dead." 

So they dug a little hole in the ground, and 
buried the seed, and rejoiced to think that The 
Hunter would trouble them no more. 

The next day they went to the spot where they 
had buried the Pumpkin seed and found that It 




had sprung up in the night, and had become a 
big pumpkin-vine with twenty or thirty large 
pumpkins on It. 

Tchak said that he would carry some of them 
to the White man's camp and sell them ; so he put 
a few of them In a net which his mother had 
made for him, and started off. 

He had not been gone long when an Indian 
Brave whose name was The Trapper came to 
to the wigwam, and tried to carry Pond Lily 
away by force to be his wife. 

But Pond Lily knew what to do this time, and 
she at once offered him one of the little red berries 
with Atahocan had given her. The Trapper, 
also thinking that this was a mark of favor, ate 
It eagerly, and Immediately became a Water- 
melon seed. 

Pond Lily ran quickly and buried the seed, 
and before Tchak had returned it had grown 
Into a fine melon-patch with many big melons. 




These, after a few days, Tchak, took away to 
sell, and this time while he was gone, an Indian, 
whose name was the Fish Shooter, came, and he 
threatened that unless Pond Lily would marry 
him, he would unfasten the arrow which he had 
tied to his bow to shoot fish with, and shoot her. 

But Fond Lily gave him one of Atahocan's 
Berries, and for a long time she could not make 
out what he had turned into. But at last she 
found on the ground at her feet some tiny To- 
bacco seeds, and these she buried and they be- 
came a field of fine tobacco. 

To the next Indian who came and bothered 
her, she gave a Berry, and he became a Potato, 
which Tchak and she cut into twenty pieces and 
burled, so that it became a big potato patch. 

There was but one Berry left now, and one 
day there was a great noise outside the wigwam, 
for a whole tribe of Indians had come to carry 
Pond Lily away, and she knew not what to do; 
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but the Chief of the tribe spoke to her, and told > 
her that If she would come quietly with him, 
and be his squaw, he would see that no harm 
came to her. 

And Pond Lily gave him her last Berry, which, 
when he had taken it, turned into two Berries. 
One of these he ate, and one he gave to one of his 
Braves. Now when the Brave had received it 
Into his hand, it became two Berries again ; so the 
Brave ate one and passed the other on, and so 
one was passed from one to the other, always 
multiplying, until at last every man had eaten 
a Berry, and then suddenly each one of the 
Indians became a grain of Com. 

Tchak and Pond Lily quickly gathered these 
up, and spent the whole day in burying them, 
and by the next day they had become a great field 
of waving com. 

And now Pond Lily had a beautiful farm, and 
the fame of it spread far and wide, for nowhere 




f was there found such fine pumpkins, such large 
watermelons; such delicate tobacco, such mealy 
potatoes; or such fruitful com; and by-and-by 
a white man came along and offered to buy the 
farm. 

Now Tchak bargained with him on behalf of 
his sister Pond Lily. 

" My sister will not sell the farm," he said, 
" but if you will come, and live here for a year, 
and teach us how to farm, you shall have half 
of what is grown during that time for your 
trouble." 

And the white man, whose name was A-smlth, 
agreed. 

I7ow A-smith was a good man, very strong, 
and wise, and skilled in many things, and he 
taught and helped Tchak to build a big log cabin, 
and he brought from the white man's camp 
kettles and pots for cooking. 

Tchak's mother and Pond LUy cooked for 
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them, ud tiny wen ill tt fc i fyj 1 
the new, big, calriii. Fond Uf V '"'* hem- 
tUul each day, and to It hifpened diet loa( k<<e>e 
the year was over, A-emlth land Pond Uy, aad 
had sought her for his wife, and Pond tlly w« 
content that It should be so. 

When the proper time came, A-imith took htt 
share of the produce of the farm, and Pond Uf 
for his wife, and they went to live nearer to th« 
white man's camp, where A^mlth boog^ a fam, 
and planted It with all the seeds iriilch he had 
brought with him from Pond LI^s term. 

He bnilt a huge, new house, so that Pond Uf 
had a beautiful home, and was veiy happy, and 
to her brother Tchak— whom she never ioifot— 
she gave the log cabfai, and flia old film; and b* 
lived then with Us old mother tin At died, ud 

than hw tnflb far a grifii  h— iiMftil fti^tow miff^l^^ 

With whom h« lived happily ill Ui IKe. 
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There was a young hunter named Alcon, who 
was celebrated, far and near, for his ciuming and 
skill In using both snare and bow. 

He trapped and slew more game than any 
other hunter In the tribe, and, selling the many 
skins which he had thus gained, he grew rich, 
while he was as yet but a young man. 

As was but natural, each of the young Indian 
maidens in the neighborhood desired to be his 
squaw, but Alcon was particular in his choicot 
and none of them exactly pleased him. 

One day, having filled his beaded pouch with 
pounded maize and sugar, he set out for the 
prairie on a hunting expedition which was to be 
of many days* duration. The day, though In 
the late autimm, was hot, and having looked to 
his traps and snares in the woods, as he passed 
through, he rested at noon under some trees at 
the edge of the prahie. Here he opened his 
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leather wallet, and drew forth his little birch- 
bark rogan, or dish and, putting into it some of 
the ground maize and sugar, he ran to the spring, 
which flowed near bj, and got some water which 
he mixed with the com, thus making a kind of 
cake, which he ate with great relish. 

When he had finished, he amused himself 
with drawing, on a big stone, a'picture of Kakaik, 
the White Hawk, which was his family totem, 
and his own particular guardian Spirit. 

Happening to look up, he saw a little Mouse 
creeping out from the trunk of a tree and timid- 
ly approaching some of the ground maize which 
he had spilled, when he made the maize-cake. 

" Fear not, Little Brother House," said Alcon, 
—who loved anbnals, great and small, and who 
had never killed one of them except in fair chase 
and capture, which Is everywhere allowed,— 
" fear not, but eat your fill," and he scattered 
some more maize on the ground. 

The little mouse ate as much as he wanted, 
and then, sat up on his hind legs and said: 
"Thank youl Big Brother Alcon, perhaps I 
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shall be able to help you some day, and If I can 
do so, I will." Then he ran off to his nest tn the 
tree stump. 

Alcon laughed, and added the picture of the 
Mouse to that of the White Hawk on the stone, — 
for he was very clever at drawing— and, whOe 
he was thus engaged, he heard a noise, and there 
was Waubos, the Hare, coming towards him by 
means of a series of Uttle jumps. 

" I see Big Brother Alcon, that you have finish- 
ed your dinner, so you will not want to kill me 
to-day," said the Hare, drawing near, fearlessfy. 

" No indeed. Little Brother Hare," cried Alcon, 
laughingly, ' ' and that you may be be all the better 
for me in case you should fall Into one of my 
snares some day, here Is a pinch of meal for you," 
and be scattered a little of the grotmd maize on 
the ground at his feet. 

Waubos, the Hare, ate it thankfully, and then 
ran oS, after assuring Alcon, that, If he could 
ever render him a service, he woulddo so willingly, 

Alcon now gathered up hia things, and pre- 
pared to depart, but, before he could do so, he 
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heard a faxolllar ciy from the top of the tree 
under which he had been sitting, and, on looking 
up, he saw Kakaik, the White Hawk, his patron 
Spirit, sitting there looking down upon him. 

" Son Alcon I " cried Kakaik, " rest yet awhile, 
I would have speech with you. Ever since you 
dreamed of me, after your long fast, when you 
ceased to be a boy, I have watched over and 
guided you. I have filled your snares with game, 
and sen. food for your arrows, and, since you 
have never disappointed me, and have kept 
faithfully all the laws of the woods and prairies, 
I am now, more than ever, your friend ;'and I will 
help you to gain a wife, who shall be more 
beautiful than any one of whom you have ever 
dreamed. 

" Come here to-night when the Moon Is high 
In the sky, and watch well the ring of bright grass, 
which you shall then see growing upon the 
prairie yonder." And, with a shrill scream of 
farewell, the White Hawk flew away. 

Alcon was greatly surprised at Eakalk's mes- 
sage, and, for the rest of the day, was not quite 
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certain whether to be pleased or not; for he covid 
not determine in his own mifld if he wanted a. 
wife at all, even though she should be as beautiful 
as Kakalk had promised. Nevertheless, tae was 
careful to return to the edge of the woods, and to 
carefully conceal himself in the brushwood until 
the Moon was at Its height. 

All around him, could be heard the mysterious 
sounds which belong to the night. The cries of 
the night-hunting animals; and the shrill screams 
of the night-birds. 

Again, it would be so still and quiet that he 
could almost hear the young, green things of 
the earth growing, and the leaves tenderly whis- 
pering, in an unknown tongue, to Charoteerdah, 
the Spirit of the Woods, the news of what had 
happened dtiring the day. 

Presently, he heard above these sounds a sug- 
gestion of music and singing; so soft, and so 
faint that it was to the eai^ what the subtle, 
scarcely recognised perfiune of the earth Is to 
the nostrils. Soon, however, it grew louder and 
clearer, till at last, he could locate It; and, looking 
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up Into the skies, he perceived a long moonbeam 
reaching down from the Moon to a green circle 
of grass out on the prairie. 

Fluttering softly down, In the light of the moon- 
beam, were sixteen curled and withered leaves, 
each drawn by two yellow butterflies. 

In each leaf, standing, as in a chariot, was a 
beautiful Maiden playing upon an instrument, 
the like of which Alcon had never before seen, 
and singing. In an unknown tongue, a beautiful 
rhyme which grew more distinct as the chariots 
drew nearer to the earth. 

" The Moon Puk-Wudjies," whispered Alcon, 
beneath his breath, " the little people who dis- 
appear." 

He had heard, when young, the nocomis, or 
grandmothers, tell wonderful stories of these 
little Fairies, but he had never before been privi- 
leged to behold them. 

He knew that he must keep perfectly still, 
or they would vanish; so he watched, breathlessly, 
while they descended Into the midst of the magic 
green circle. He noticed also, with great as- 
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tonlshment, that as soon as their feet touched the 
earth, the Fairies became almost as tall as he 
was himself. 

He watched them eagerly as they joined hands, 
and danced airily round and round the ring; 
singing to the music which two of their number 
made, as seated in the midst of the circle, they 
touched their harps of gold. 

He viewed with delight the beautiful features 
of each one as they passed close to him; each, 
apparently, being fairer than the one before. 
For a long time he could not decide which to 
admire most; til!, finally, one, slightly younger 
than the others, and, to his mind, mon graceful 
and dainty, fixed his attention, and, he was so 
enraptured by her charms, that foi|[etting himself 
for an instant, he sprang forward to clasp her In 
his arms. 

In an Instant, the whole party had taken alann; 
the charm music ceased, and the Leaf Chariots, 
each with Its tiny occupant, silently vanished 
into the moonbeam. 

Alcon threw himself down on the ground In 
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despair, bewailing his Impetuosity and foolish- 
ness In coming forth from his place of conceal- 
ment; and, although he watched ceaselessly, till 
daybreak, there was no sign of the Puk-Wudjles. 

Early the next morning, he met In the woods, 
Waubos, the Hare, and to him be told the story 
of his misfortune of the night before. 

" Return to-night," advised Waubos, the Hare, 
" perhaps they will come again to dance In the 
Haglc Ring. I will come too, and see If X can help 
you in any way." 

So Alcon passed the day with the utmost Im- 
patience, anxiously waiting for the night to come ; 
and, long before It was dark, he was in the woods, 
waiting for the Moon to rise. 

Waubos, the Hare, met him there later on and 
said:—" If you like, I will turn you into a Hare 
like myself; we can then both go near to the Ring 
without frightening the Puk-Wudjies." 

Alcon thought that this would be a good plan, 
so he allowed Waubos to turn bim Into a Hare, 
and, tc^ther, they hid themselves In the brush- 
wood till the Moon was high in the heavens. 
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Then, and not till then, they heard the first 
far-distant strains of the charm song; and pre- 
sently the Leaf Chariots fluttered down to the 
earth with their lovely burdens. 

Alcon nudged Waubos excitedly when he saw 
the beautiful Maiden, upon whom he had set his 
heart, dancing among the others; and Waubos, 
who was ticklish, gave a jump^ and bounded 
forward into the moonlight. 

The Fairies stopped in their dance, and looked 
at him doubtfully ; but Waubos looked so pret^, 
and so innocent, that their fears were allayed, 
and they went on with their dance again, singing 
and making music which was full of joy. 

Now, Alcon, seeing that Waubos had suc- 
ceeded in getting so close to the Uagic Ring with- 
out disturbing the Fairies, thought that he might 
follow him with safety; so he gave a quick little 
run, and was soon beside his friend. 

The dance was at once stopped agahi, and this 
time, one of the Fairies said, In a silvery voice: 
" Hy sisters! Behold yonder HaresI ^Hiere Is 
surely something strange about them. Did you 
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not observe that one came jumping towards us ; 
vhile the other ran hither like a little dog I Hares 
do not run ; therefore, let us beware lest there Is 
some plot afoot to ensnare us. We had best 
away! " 

*' Oh 1 No ! No ! " burst out Alcon, forgetting 
himself in his eagerness, "Stay, yet awhile I 
Indeed, we will do you no harm ! " 

But, at the very first sound of his voice, the 
Fairies entered their chariots, and were soon 
rapidly floating out of sight. 

Overcome with disappointment and baffled 
desire, Alcon sought to throw the blame of their 
disappearance on Waubos; but the Hare, know- 
ing that this was unjust, turned Alcon Into him- 
self again, and then hopped off without a word, 
leaving the young Indian quite alone. 

Alcon was gazing hopelessly up at the Moon, 
whither the Fairies had vanished, and sighing to 
think how foolish he had been, when be heard a 
tiny voice at his feet; and, stooping down, he 
beheld the Field Mouse whom he had befriended 
two days before. 
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" If you are in trouble. Big Brother Alcon," 
said the ttaiy creature, " pexfaaps, though X am 
■0 nnall, I may be able to hdp you, and* II I can 
doao,Iwm." 

So Alcra repeated the ctoty of all that bad 
occurred, and the Hooie listened attentfnly. 

** Let me turn you Into a Honae," be suggested, 
** and you shall stay with me In n^ home, In ttte 
stump of the tree, all of Oie coming day, so ttiat I 
can teach you how to behave like a House; and 
then, If the Puk-Wudjles return to-night, we can 
go boldly among them without fear of caualng 
them any alarm.** 

Alcon thought for a very long tbne, before be 
would agree to tills plan; but, not being aUe to 
find a better one, he at last consented. 

As soon as he bcame a House, he b^;an taking 
lessons of his little friend, Imitating him in every 
actlcm, till, at last, no one could possibly discover, 
by his movements, that he had not been a House 
aU his life. 

When 1m felt himself quite nfe on tills point, 
Alcon by down to rest, and slept till the Hoon 
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was high in the heavens, when his friend, the 
House, awakened him. 

" The Puk-Wudjies have already come," he 
whispered, " and are dancing In the Hagic Ring. 
One Is more beautiful than the rest and she is 
playing and singing in the middle of the group." 

" It Is my Maiden, the one I love best ! " cried 
Alcon, hastening to the entrance of the nest in 
the tree stump. 

Then, following his friend, he ran out into 
the open, hurrying from one clump of grass to 
the next, each time pausing to hide for an instant 
before proceeding, after the maimer of Field 
Mice from time immemorial. 

The two Field Mice were quite successful in 
their attempt not to frighten the Fahles; for, 
when at last the latter saw them, they only smiled 
and called one another's attention to the pretty 
little creatures. 

" How fine it would be," cried one, " to catch 
them and take them back with us to the Moon 
for pets." 

" Why not? " answered the one whom Alcon 
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most admired, " See, I will pursue this one, while 
you go after the other," and she hnmediately 
gave chase to Alcon, who ran swiftly away, 
tempting the Faiiy further and further from 
the Uaglc Circle and her friends, who were pur- 
suhig the other Field Mouse In an opposite 
direction. 

When Alcon had led the Fairy quite a long 
way from the Uagic Circle, he allowed hhnself 
to be caught; but, no sooner had the Fairy's 
fingers touched him, then he immediately resimi- 
ed bis proper shape. The fairy gave a cry of 
surprise and alarm at seeing the young hunter 
standing before her; but, before she could turn 
to flee, Alcon had cast his arms about her, and 
held her fast, while her alarmed sisters sprang 
to theh: Leaf Chariots, and quickly vanished. 

For a long time the Fairy struggled, and cried, 
and refused to be comforted; but, when Alcon— 
who was as handsome a young Indian as might be 
met with In a day's journey —spoke gently to her, 
and promised to do her no harm; and told her 
of all his exploits; and how wealthy he was in 
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the woods, he saw Kakalk, the White Hawk, 
Bitting on a branch above his head. 

Now Alcon had not seen the White Hawk 
since the day when Kakalk had offered to help 
him find a bride; therefore, his heart over- 
flowed, and words of gratitude and thankful- 
ness came pouring forth from his lips like the 
waters of a mighty waterfall. 

The White Hawk, however, listened gravely 
to what he had to say, and, when he had 
finished, the bird slowly shook his head. 

" You do right, my son, to be grateful," he 
said, '* but your thanks are offered too soon. 
You have bideed won a beautiful wife, but she 
is not yet wholly yours, as you will shortly 
find out," and with this ominous warning 
Kakalk flew away. 

Alcon felt himself grow cold, when he heard 
the words of the White Hawk, and hurried 
back to his cabin, fearful that some harm might 
have befallen his wife and baby boy. To his 
great relief, however, all was well, and his 
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wife Stood at the door of his cabin to welcome 
him home, holding out to him the laughing, 
crowing, baby boy. 

And many happy moons passed by while 
the baby boy, whom they named Opechee, 
the little Robin, grew stronger and fatter 
every day. 

His mother being a Fairy, he liad many 
advantages which do not fall to the lot of other 
boys, for, when he was old enough to nm 
alone, she charmed a tiny bow and arrow which 
his father made for him, so that he was always 
fortunate from the first In hitting everything 
at which he aimed. She also put magic upon 
the pretty clothes which she made for hhn so 
that while he wore them no living creature 
could do him harm. 

Thus he went about fearlessly In the woods, 
but never far away &om the cabin; haj^y, 
from momhig till ni^t, In pretendhig to be a 
great hunter like his father, and In bringing 
home chipmunks and small birds which he 
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I slain, and which his mother cooked and 
prepared as carefully as though thej had been 
beavers and turkey buzzards. 

He learned the language of the Wood Folks; 
1 the Water Folks; and the Air Folks; and 

I he could talk at will to his little brothers 
1 sisters, the Animals, the Birds, and the 
Fishes. Thus he grew and thrived until his 
seventh year, and Alcon, his father, had for- 
gotten all about the \ramlng of Kakalk, the 
White Hawk. 

One day, however, about this time, Alcon 
was hunting in the woods at the edge of the 
prairie, when, suddenly, he thought ttiat he 
heard again the sweet strains of the charm song 
of the Moon Maidens. Thereupon he hastened 
to the Magic Ring, where to his surprise, he 
beheld his wife and child standing wlttita the 
bright ckcle of green grass. 

He ran towards them eagerly, but his wife, 
clasping the boy in her arms, burst forth Into 
tears and waved him away. 
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"Enter not the Uaglc Ring, 0, my bus* 
band 1 " she said, " for I am about to leave you, 
and to return to my home In the Moon. My 
heart has grown sick with longing for my own 
people and my native land. My boy, I fear to 
leave on earth to become a hunter like your- 
self ; therefore, I take him with me, and to- 
gether we will go to my father and his coun- 
try," and, beginning once more the charm 
song, a Leaf Chariot appeared, and In It, she 
and Opechee mounted into the air. 

Alcon was distracted with grief, and fear, 
and begged and pleaded with his wife, that 
die would remain with him; but the charm 
song continued, and the Leaf Chariot slowly 
disappeared from his sight. 

Alcon gazed sadly after It for a long time, 
bellcTlng fbat with It had vanished all his 
happiness and joy In this life. 

Then, with a groan, he bowed his head to 
the groimd, and for a long while he lay there 
in utter desolation and despair; overwhelmed 
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by the misfortune which had overtaken him. 
He was at last recalled to himself by the 
BhriU C17 of Kflknik, the White Hawk, who 
flew by overhead, and who dropped from his 
beak three white feathen which fluttered down 
at Alcon's feet. Alcon picked these up, and, 
taking them with him, he returned to his 
lonely cabin where he mourned ceaselessly 
for his wife and son for many moons. 

Now when Alcon's wife returned to the 
Ho<m, she was received there with great joy 
by her sisters, and her father; while Opechee, 
her little son, was made much of by all. 

He was at first very happy amidst his new 
and strange surroundings; but he was c<m- 
stantly talking about his father, the great 
hunter, and the wonderful things which he did. 
He qmte also, regretfully, of his little brothers 
and sisters, the Animals and Birds, whom ha 
missed very much; for there are no such 
creatures hi the Moon, and bis grandfather was 
never tired of hearing him tell of the strange 
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and wonderful creatures which dwelt upon 
the earth. 

By and by Opechee appeared to miss his 
father still more, and he constantly begged his 
mother to take him back to the earth again, 
and when she told him, at last, that this might 
never be, he fell sick and was like to die, and 
would neither eat, nor take Interest In any of 
the things about him, so much did he long for 
his father. 

By this time many months had passed since 
they left the earth, and Alcon's wife began, 
even as the little boy had done, to miss the big 
htmter, and to realize that she had not treated 
him well. 

So she went to her father and asked to be 
allowed to go back to the earth again; but her 
father said : " If you do, you will forever lose 
your Fahy powers, and can never return again 
to the Hoon. No I I will permit you to go 
and bring yotu- husband back with you to this 
place; and will keep Opechee here as a hostage 






till you return. One thing, remember, il your 
husband comes, there will be no way for him 
to return to the earth again, he must, therefore, 
be content to remain here forever. Ask him 
to bring with him, a portion at least, of every 
animal he may catch, that I may form some 
Idea of the creatiu'es which Inhabit the earth." 

And so It happened that one day^ shortly 
after this, Alcon was taking his lonely way 
through the woods, feeling so listless that he 
scarcely cared to take the trouble to look at 
his traps, when he suddenly started at hearing 
the familiar strains of the charm song. 

Rushing eagerly in the dh%ctlon from which 
the sounds proceeded, he beheld his wife juat 
alighting from her Leaf Chariot. 

Throwing his arms about her, Alcon pressed 
her eageiiy to his heart; and after the first 
greeting was over, he looked about anxtonafy 
forUsUttleson. 

His wife n^lalned the conditions under 
) the earth, and how 
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the boy was being kept by her father as a 
surety of their going back to the Moon. 

" And now, my husband I Will you come 
back with me? " she asked. 

" Indeed I will/' cried Alcon, " I would go 
anywhere to be with you and my little boy; 
but first I must catch some animals and birds 
that I may have soma portions of them to take 
to your Either, as he desired. Rest, therefore! 
In my cabin for a week, and then we will to- 
gether return to the Hoon, and to your father." 

And Alcoa's wife was content to do as he 
said, and were very happy In each other's cam- 
pany. 

Tlie next day Alcon set out with his bow and 
arrow seeking rare and curious animals to 
take back with him to the Moon. 

And first he visited his snares and traps. 

In the first of them he fotmd a Fox caught, 
wbOt when he saw Alcon said, "O mighty 
hontw 1 I pray you spare my life 1 " but Alcon 
uiswered, " Nay I that I may not do, for I must 
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carry a portion of you to my father-in-law 
that be may see what you are tike." 

" Then take the tip of my tall," said the 
Fox, " and let me go free." 

So Alcon cut off the tip of the Fox's tail, 
and released him from the trap. 

" My Spirit shall follow the tail, and do 
whatever you wish," said the Fox, " for you 
are a good man, and have spared my life." 

In the next trap Alcon found that he had a 
Bear, and the Bear said:— 

" Big Brother Alcont Spare my llfel " 

And Alcon explained how that might not 
be since he had to take a portion of every 
creature to bis father-in-law. 

" Cut off one of my claws, and take that," 
said the Bear. 

So Alcon cut off a claw and let the Bear go. 

And the Bear said, " My Spirit shall go with 
the claw, and do whatever you wish; for you 
are a good man, and have spared my life." 

And Alcon looked up and saw a Turkey 




Buzzard who had been sitting on the branch 
of a tree listening to them; and he shot an 
arrow at It, and the Turkey Buzzard fell 

" Good Brother Alcon," it cried when Alcon 
stooped to pick it up, " you have broken my 
toe with your arrow, cut It off, and let me go 
free ; my Spirit shall follow the toe, and It shall 
do whatever you wish." 

So Alcon cut off the Turkey Buzzard's toe, 
and let him go free. 

Thus he proceeded for the whole day, getting 
a daw here, and a feather there; but slaying 
neither animal or bird, for he loved all the 
brethren of the woods, and, since he was leav- 
ing them forever, he desired to do them no 
harm. 

Now when five days and nights had passed, 
Alcon had filled a himthig-bag with trophies, 
collected from all the most rare birds and 
animals hi the woods. He now found that he 
had a sufficient quantity, so he threw In the 
thne feathers which Kakalk, the White Hawk, 
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bad given him, and tying up the bag, he told 
his wife that he was ready to go back with her 
to the Moon. 

So they went out to the Haglc Circle on the 
pralile, and she sang the charm song till pre- 
sently two Leaf Chariots appeared, and Alcon 
got Into one, and his beautiful wife Into the 
other, and the butterflies drew them up, and 
further up, while all the Spirits of the Woods, 
and of the Rivera, and of the Air cried aloud : — 
"Alcon, mighty hunter I Greatest and best 
oftbytrlbel Come back to us 1 RetumI" 

And presently the sound of their voices waa 
heard no more; and Alcon and his wife floated 
upward till they reached the Hoon. 

Here they met with a mighty welcome, and 
Alcon'B father-in-law gave a great feast in hia 
honor. Opechee clung about his father's 
neck, and would not leave him. 

Now when the feast was over, Alcon opened 
hit hunting-bag, and brougjit forth the ttophlea 
from the woods; ig^if took th« Baal's dav 




In his hand, and said, " This is a Bear's claw. 
Z wish that It was the Bear himself so that you 
could see what manner of creature it came 
from." and the Spirit of the Bear which bad 
followed the claw, turned It Into two Bears, 
and they went out by the door and disappeared 
Into the woods. 

Now the people of the Moon had never before 
seen a Bear, and they were at first greatly 
alarmed and astonished beyond measure, but 
when they found that the Bears had gone off 
without doing them any hurt, their curiosity 
made them stop to see what further wonders 
Alcon, the mighty hunter, might show them 

And Alcon opened the hunting-bag again, 
and drew forth the tip of the Fox's tall, and 
said:- 

" This Is the tip of the Fox's tail; I wish that 
it was Little Brother Fox hhnself, so that you 
could see what kind of an animal he Is." 

And the Spirit of the Fox, which had followed 
the tip of the tail, turned it Into two Foxes, and 
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they ran swiftly out of the door and hid them- 
selves in the woods. 

And next Alcon drew forth the Turkey 
Buzzards' toe and that turned into two Turkey 
Buzzards, who flew out of the door with a 
loud, booming noise. 

And so Alcon went through all the contents 
of the hunting-bag, till two of nearly every 
creature of the earth had been let loose In the 
woods of the Hoon, to breed and multiply. 

And Alcoa's father-in-law was very pleased 
with him, and treated him with great honor 
before all the company. 

Now when the guests had departed, Alcon 
drew forth the three feathers which Kakalk, 
the White Hawk, bad given to him and which 
still remained at the bottom of the hunting- 
bag, and said;— 

" These three feathers are those of Eakalk, 
the White Hawk, who Is my guardian Spirit, 
I wish that he ^as here so that you could see 
what he Is I 




And immediately Kakalk appeared, saying: 

" Keep the three feathers for yourself, your 
wifct and your son. By their means you will 
be able to return to the earth at your will." 

" They shall never go while I am alive! " 
cried Alcon's father-in-law, starting to his feet 
in anger, and throwing his spear at the White 
Hawk. 

" Let It be as the old man wishes," said 
Kakalk, and he vanished from their sight. 

Alcon spoke soothing words to his father-in- 
law, and to comfort him, promised that he 
would never leave the Hoon while the old 
man lived. 

And neither did he, although he often longed 
for the famlUai woods and rivers of the earth, 
and wished that he and his son were able to 
revisit the snares and traps which remained 
in their old places. 

But when veiy many days had passed, the 
old man of the Moon died, and although Alcon's 
wife knew that If she once more set her feet 
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Upon the earth, she would lose forever her 
Fairy powers of magic, she willingly agreed to 
return thither with her husband and little boy. 

When this had been decided upon, Alcon 
handed each of them one of the white feathers 
which Kakalk had given to him so long ago. 
and he kept one for himself. 

Then he called upon Eakaik to help him, 
and the feathers which they held, acted as a 
charm and turned each one of them into a 
White Hawk. Thus they were able to fly 
easily back to the earth, and when they touched 
the groimd, bistantly they returned to their 
proper form again. Although the Moon 
Maiden had lost forever her Faixy power, the 
three lived happily for many years, Opechee 
becomtaig, when he grew up, as great a hunter 
as his father Alcon. 
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Very many years ago by the shores of Tloto 
dwelt Toangeteha^ or Strong Heart, Chief of 
the Iroquois Indians. He was a good man ; 
brave In battle, a mighty warrior, and a great 
hunter. 

But heavy trouble lay upon him. His young 
wife was dead, and he had no son to follow 
hbtt. 

In vain his Braves asked him to many again ; 
his love for his young wife had been so great 
that he could not bear vna to tiilnk of any one 
taking her place. 

Thus It was that, when one day returning 
alone from tiu chase, Strong Bsait heard a 
feeble cry at his feet, and looking down beheld, 
lying cm a bed of moss by the side (rf a running 
1, a little, naked baby boy. 
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There was nothing to show how he came 
there, not was there anyone In sight, so that 
Strong Heart was puzzled to know how to act. 

While he was thinking what it was best to 
do, the little boy at his feet smiled up Into 
his face, and Strong Heart was moved towards 
bim, and took him up In his arms, and carried 
him to the camp to be as his own child. Never 
was a child brought up with greater care, nor 
had more affection shown to him. 

The squaws of the camp waited upon hUn, 
and the young Braves brought him gay feathers 
and birds claws, and animals for playthings^ 
while he was yet but a little babe. 

When he grew a little older. Strong Heart 
himself fashioned for him a tiny bow of ash- 
wood, with strings made from the sinews of 
a reindeer; and arrows of oak tipped with flint, 
and decorated with bright colored feathers. 
These he was taught to use while still very 
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young, and almost as soon as he could walk 
about, he was taught how to set a trap or a 
snare. 

Many times when he was going the round 
of his own traps In the early morning, Strong 
Heart would slyly put a young rabbit or a 
muskrat Into the little boy's snares, so that he 
might have the pleasure of thinking he had 
caught It himself. 

There was great rejoicing over the first 
squirrel which the little boy shot, and he was 
praised and made as much of, as if he had 
shot an elk, while a great feast was made at 
night in his honor, to which all the Braves and 
Warriors were Invited with great ceremony. 

Thus happily were spent the early days of ^ 
the Uttle boy, and he was beloved by every- 
body, but by no one more than his foster-father, j 
Strong Heart. 

And the boy himself was a good boy; bright 




and happy, willing and obedient, and always 
upon his face was that winning smile which 
had at first drawn Strong Heart's love to him. 

For this reason, though he had at first been 
called Quemesegween, or Running Spring, 
from the place near to which he had been 
found, men said, " We must change his name 
to ' Simmier Sky ' ; for he is Indeed like the 
summer sky for brightness, and all creatures 
rejoice when he smiles upon them." 

And so " Summer Sky " became his name, 
and the happy moons passed by till at last the 
time came when he was to make his fasti for 
he had nearly arrived at the time of manhood. 

A lonely lodge was built for him in the 
woods, and for eight days he fasted alone and 
kept careful account of all that he dreamed 
during the time of his fast, as Is ttie custom 
with Indian lads. 

Be dreamed of MIkatahe, the great Blanito, 
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who has the power of transferrhig the Spirit 
of one creature to another. 

And he heard Mlkatahe give this power to 
two human beings who stood before him, and 
when these two beings turned their faces 
towards him, Summer Sky could see that one 
of them was himself, and the other was a beau- 
tiful Maiden whose face was so wonderful 
that Summer S^ could never forget It through 
all his life. 

And when on the morning of the ninth day, 
Strong Heart brought hhn food after his long 
fast, Summer Sky told him of all that he had 
dreamed and Strong Heart was very glad and 
said: 

" You are very fortunate to dream of such 
ft powerful Hanlto as Mlkatahe, for he will 
now be your friend through all your life, and 
no doubt the power he has given you will 
bring you great happiness some day." 




After this, all went on quietly in the camp, 
and Summer Sky grew up with the yotmg men, 
chief among them In all sorts of running, and 
jumping, and wrestling, and In great favor 
with all. But one day rumors that a hostile 
tribe had been boasting that they would fight 
the Iroquois and drive them away from their 
hunting-grounds reached the ears of the Chief, 
Strong Heart, and at once the Spirit of warfare 
flamed into being. 

Even the games of the young men told of 
battle. Every evening a ceremony called 
' Striking the Post " was peiformed, In which 
the Warriors, one by one, recounted tiieir 
previous deeds of bravery in battle with the 

^ enemy. 

This was followed a few days later by a War 

"^ Dance In which all the Warriors and Braves 
appeared In full war paint, and the fighting 

. spirit was roused In Summer Sky's heart. 




and he begged Strong Heart to allow him 
to join the others when they went out to 
fight. 

After a little hesitation, Strong Heart agreed, 
stipulating only that Siunmer Sky should keep 
by bis side, as much as possible, so that be could 
keep an eye upon him. 

This Summer Sky promised to do, and when, 
at last, the enemy came in sight, and had to 
be driven away, the young man was In the 
thick of the fight. 

After a long-fought battle, the victory fell to 
Strong Heart's band, and the enemy were pur- 
sued into their own camp, and here Summer 
Sky became separated from his foster-father; 
but they met again at night over the camp-fire, 
when all had gathered to recount their ex- 
periences of the day's warfare. 

" For my own part," Strong Heart was say- 
ing, " I have had a bitter disappointment, for 
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Quite reckless as to what became of heri 
the Maiden made no attempt to escape; nor 
did she try to shoot the bear with her bow and 
arrow, for she well knew that his thick coat 
would render such a proceeding iiseless; and 
so she allowed the huge creature to come up 
to her, shaking his head from side to side as 
he stumbled along through the brushwood. 

To her great surprise, he did not appear to 
be at all ferocious, and after walking around 
her for some time, he gave a yawn, and lay 
down at her feet, rolling over and over like a 
big dog who wishes to play. 

Glad of any company to relieve her loneli- 
ness, the Ualden spoke to, and caressed, the 
dangerous-looking stranger, who responded 
gladly to her friendliness, and showed by every 
means in his power, that he was as glad of her 
company, as she was of his. 

He led her to the stump of an old tree, where 
he had discovered some honey, and togetlw 
they shared the delicious treat 

After this the White Bear followed the 
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Ualden wherever she went, sharing her food, 
and sleeping at her feet at night. 

This went on for some days, and the Maiden 
grew more and more attached to her strange 
companion. 

One afternoon, tired out with her aimless 
wandering, she lay down tmder the shade of 
a big tree, and overcome with loneliness and 
despair, she burled her head in the shaggy 
coat of her new friend, and cried herself to 
sleep. 

She dreamt that the White Bear had been 
given the power of speech, and had asked her 
to marry him ; and she had replied that she 
would do so gladly, were he a man, when 
suddenly his white, shaggy coat fell off, and a 
handsome young Indian appeared before her 
In his stead. 

At this Instant she awoke, and, finding the 
Bear still beside her, she cast her arms about 
hJm, and sobbed out these words: "01 I 
wish that ttis dream had been true, and ttiat 
you reoUy had asked me to many you." 






bAaa mm if befon ho^ and, cto^lng bcr 
in Ui smMy k^gcd her to bs Ui bride. 

He nfhinfd that a powerfnl Giant, a 
BocMifa, or m agi r ii n , irtw waa jealous ot a 
certain nPteooUn, or maglcil power, vliidi he 
aosBceeedf had cncned ^***^ ini^ ^ i^bite Bear* 
and 10 be mnt nmain, tjn a ■■iiea riMxild 
coma aatf uflcr to many him. 

Aa tliif stamed a tiling nnlikcty to lumpen, 
be had foltemadanp hn mind fliat be mnld 
haia alwaya to nmaln aa be waa, when he had 
met Ou Halden wandering in the Woodi, wtOi 
the happy nanU that be now atocd befon her 
Inhliown fonn. 

Then wai nothing whatever to atand hi the 
way of their Immediate marriage, and the 
yomig Indian, who knew the woods well, led 




her to his own camp where they were both 
gladly welcomed by his tribe, and the wedding 
feast took place. 

Before the next summer a little baby boy 
was bom, and he it was, who was called " White 
Bear," In memory of the circumstance which 
brought his father and mother together. 

He grew up to be a fine, sturdy, little fellow, 
and when he was old enough to undergo the 
fast, which all Indians make when entering 
manhood, he dreamt of Mooln, the Bear, who 
told him that if he wore the bearskin which 
had covered his father In the old days, he would 
obtain through It the strength of a b«ar, and 
that It would give him mteouUn, or magical 
powers, throughout his whole life. 

So White Bear*s mother, who had prepared 
and saved the bearskin, made hhn a handsome 
white coat of It, and White Bear wore it always, 
gaining through It such strengtti that none of 
his young companions coiild stand up against 
hbn; nor could even the Braves and Warriors; 
so tiiat he was known, far and near, as, 
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" In order to do this," advised the Elf, " we 
must remove the big rock at the end of the lake, 
and so release the water that It may flow down 
into the valley, and so leave the lake dry." 

So the two went to where the big rock was, 
and pushed and pulled, and pulled and pushed, 
one one way, and one another, tUl at last, by 
a great effort, they loosened the rock; then, 
with a mighty push together, they sent It 
rolling down Into the valley, the waters ctf tiie 
lake dashhig after It In a great waterfall 
which soon drained the hollow which had 
formed the lake. 

Then White Bear and the Elf, could see that 

tiie roots of one of the hemlock trees whldi 

had shaded the lake had grown about White 

Bear's wife's feet, entangling them 

In Oielr meshes, thus keephig her a 

prisoner. 

White Bear hmnedlately began to 

cut throuj^ the roots with llie biten- 

tlon of releashig his wife; but, nhat 

»-r . If ,. ; was his dismay to find that as fast as 
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tiriaed themselves about her feet In place of 
those which he had removed. 

Here was evidently more magic, and he con- 
sulted with the Elf as to bow they should best 
combat It. 

" We must trace Qxt roots to one of these 
trees," he advised, " and cut It down." 

So they each made an axe of a sharp flint 
stone, which they secured In a wooden handle, 
bound tlg^tty in Its place with some of the 
fibrous roots of the hemlock. Then they 
began to cut down the tree which they Imagined 
to be the one casting forth the roots in which 
White Bear's wife was entangled. 

But when they had cut this one down, the 
roots still grew, so they tried another, and 
another, with the same result. 

Over and over again this was re- 
peated, till at last but one tree was 
left; and as soon as they began to 
cut tills one down, the branches waved 
weirdly about, bending and groaning 
horribly, while the roots grew so 
rapidly that White Bear's wUe called .^fV'*^"^ 
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out that they were twining all about her body 
and that she was In danger of being strangled. 

Whwreupon, White Bear and the Elf re- 
doubled their efforts and, just as their now 
enfeebled strength was becoming e^iausted, 
the honlock tree fell with a mighty crash — 
and, as It did sOj It assumed the fonn of the 
Giant — the Bad BooKiln— who now lay dead 
at their feet 

Quickly White Bear released his wife from 
the embrace of the roots which entangled her, 
and, rejoicing at their happy escape, and the 
death of theh: powerful eatmjt the three 
hastened back to the camp. 

Here the Elf found a home with White Bear 
and his beautiful wife, and they all lived hap- 
pily together to the end of their days. 
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JOUSKEHA, THE IMMORTAL 

There dwelt in the land far up above the clouds 
where the great Spirits dwell, a Spirit Woman 
named Ataentsic and her husband. 

She was neither better not worse than the other 
Sphlts who dwelt there; and one day she was 
working In her husband's field when she saw a 
Bear. 

She called to her Dog, and dropping her hoe, 
she set ofiF In pursuit of the Bear, because her 
husband was very fond of Bear-flesh, so she 
wanted to get some for his dinner. 

When she had gone some little distance, she 
saw both the Bear and her Dog suddenly dis- 
appear through a hole in the ground, and, hurry- 
ing after them she was unable to stop herself In 
time, and so tumbled down through the hole 
herself. She found herself falling and falling 
through the ah-, till, at last, she could see the 
world beneath her. 
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^e dropped rl^t down Into the middle of a 
lake, so she was not hurt mudi. When she rose 
to her feet she found that the water was only 
up to her chin, so she waded to an island In the 
middle of the lake and soon made for herself a 
comfortable wigwam of sticks and boughs of 
trees woven with long grass; and here, on a bed 
of soft, dry, leaves, her Uttle boy was bom. 

She gave hhn the name of Jouskeha, and she 
kept him with her on the Island, tending him 
carefully, and snaring and catching birds and 
small animals for his food till he grew to be a 
fine, young, strong, healthy lad. 

By this time the water around the island had 
all dried up, and Ataentslc and her son Jouskeha 
left the island, and went to live hi the woods 
out In the West. 

Here Ataentslc taught her son the language 
of all the birds and animals, and that they 
mi^ never be harmed or killed except In fair 
chase, where the victory should go to the strongest 
or the most subtle. 




JOUSKBHA THE IMMORTAL 

^le made him a strong bow and some arrows, 
and sent him forth to kill his first big game. 

They lived very happily till Jouskeha had 
grown to be a young man, and then, one day 
when he returned Aran the chase, he had a 
strange story to tell. 

He had seen a big Eagle flying overhead, and 
was about to shoot It, when It called down to 
him through the air: " Don't shoot, Jouskeha, 
for I bring you a present from Atahocan, your 
Spirit Father," and then Jouskeha saw that the 
Eagle was carrying a small package in his talons. 
This he delivered Into Jouskeha's hands with 
these words: — "This package contains the most 
valuable gift possible, but It is only useful as long 
as It Is kept closed; as soon as It Is opened, its 
value will vanish." 

Then the Eagle flew away, and Jouskeha was 
left with the package hi his hand. 

All this Jouskeha told his mother, and she was 
very much faiterested, and examined the package 
dosety. 
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